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CHAPTEE I. 

" In her ear he whispers gaily, 
" If my heart by sighs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watched thee daily 
And I think thou lovest me well." 

" She replies in accents fainter. 
There is none I love like thee. 
He is but a landscape painter, 
And a village maiden she." 

TENirrsoN. 

Patrick Hat was so far fortunate in his 
double nature, inadvertently and uncon- 
sciously it produced some stray results of 
Machiavellian or Chesterfield policy; his ex- 
terior did not appear too deep for the world 
to penetrate, or too free from folly for it to 
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censure, and a repressed but unconquerabljB 
boyish geniality awoke truer and kindlier 
springs in the public heart than those of 
mere vanity. Then his inner earnestness, 
which only the few could comprehend or 
prize, was left for them to ponder over. 

With a few exceptions, such as Mrs. 
George Cunningham, conquering the con- 
sequences of his promotion, he was soon 
acceptable in every set in Craiginch; more 
than Mary Mackay did homage to him as 
essentially a gentleman, like the wool-stapler's 
son of Stratford, he was in truth more 
rejftned in what constitutes real refinement, 
than his better bom contemporaries. If the 
Hunters and Mackays, and even Mr, Millar 
owned his power of rendering himself agree- 
able, how could Phemie Millar help going 
farther; she who penetrated the pleasant 
surface and guessed the deep, unsounded 
waters beneath, and from the first he dis- 
tinguished her by particular attention, he 
sought her out wherever they met, he lingered 
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beside her, he lowered his voice and J)eiit his 
head to address her. Gratitude, that vanity 
which was a portion of Patrick Hay's organi- 
zation and pique as well as sympathy, admi- 
ration and liking, combined to lead him on. 

There was no such mixture of motives 
in Phemie's attachment, even in its first 
flickering light it was pure love. Here 
he was at last the hero of her early dreams, 
the sympathizer, the guide ; and she did not 
give him her faith in measure; 

With a girl like Phemie Millar, a mere 
fancy flight was perilous, but love itself was 
a very virulent disease, indeed all particular 
esteem or admiration was soon lost in the 
general cun^ent setting in to the circling 
whirlpool, Patrick Hay. It was Patrick 
Hay Phemie loved, not the artist; and loving 
at all, she loved him entirely, she loved his 
low extraction, she loved his occasional levity, 
his absurd fancy caps, and outr6 coats as well, 
perhaps better than, his latent enthusiasm 
and bursts of energy, 
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Phemie's love for Patrick Hay grew 
rapidly ; a very infatuation, a dizzy devo- 
tion which knew no limits, and gave to his 
step, his voice a magical influence, an irre- 
sistible power. At first, Jeannie's hints and 
accusations had annoyed and distressed her ; 
she shrank from them, but at last she yielded 
"to the keen desire to pour forth her over- 
flowing heart, to have a confidant to its fever 
of gladness. Jeannie felt highly flattered 
by the compliment, but sadly puzzled by 
Phemie's feelings, she could no more com- 
prehend them than she could measure the 
Frith. 

The girls used to sit at night for hours in 
their own room; Jeannie on the floor, at 
Phemie's feet, curling her hair and growing 
gradually sleepier and sleepier, but ready to 
fall over altogether before she would own to 
the weakness, and Phemie with her flushed 
cheek and kindling eyes, her genuine bashful- 
ness for the moment vanished, expatiating to 
her young sister on Patrick Hay's merits; tel- 
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ling her how handsome he was, how kind, how 
clever, how he would be a great painter one 
day, and Craiginch would boast of being his 
birthplace, and how much good he would 
achieve with his talents and his success. 
Jeannie would rather have had Phemie talk 
of what she would do when she was his wife, 
and a far more enviable woman than Isabella. 
But Phemie would not waste words upon her- 
self, but would perhaps show Jeannie, as a 
great treat, with lips quivering, hands shak- 
ing, eyes sinking, a sudden return of shame- 
facedness contending with her happiness, a 
rose he had pulled, or a careless outline he 
had drawn and thrown aside. 

The flower was treasured within the leaves 
of her bible, as if that holy atmosphere would 
preserve its vanishing hues and perfume; 
and Patrick Hay at that moment, half poet 
though he was, slept soundly, neither hum- 
bled nor awed by the great burden of love 
that had fallen upon him. 

Once Phemie chanced to encounter Patrick 
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Hay, when he was under the possession 
to which George Cunningham alluded. He 
had gone into the open air to escape an 
idea he had not yet the ability to fulfil. 
He felt the engrossing presence never- 
theless'; and his powerlessness to arrest 
and inscribe it a reality, and send it abroad 
on its mission, gnawed his heart. He 
was walking at a rapid pace, with his hand 
thrust into the breast of his coat, and his 
blank stare failed to recognize her. Phemie 
underwent a sharp pang of deep mortifi- 
cation, but when that was stilled^ she loved 
him all the more, with a fonder reverence. 
Weak woman, as she was, she loved the 
lad's faults, because they were his, and 
they gave her the opportunity to shield and 
defend him ; she loved his gifts even when 
they threatened to raise an icy barrier 
between them, because through them she 
could rear a loftier temple of respect wherein 
to enshrine him. 

The singleness of Phemie Millar's affection 
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was grafted upon a modest, sensitive nature, 
only occasionally stirred to demonstration; 
but her very modesty, combined with this 
sensitiveness, tended to betray her secret. 
It was soon guessed by Jeannie, by Patrick 
Hay — ^with a thrill of pride aad tenderness ; 
by the Hunters and Mackays, who in their 
gossip, did not scruple to use it, as some 
of them had done her youthful offering at 
Harry Hxmter's shrine, for their own amuse- 
ment and to ridicule Phemie— drawing out 
and laughing at what they ought to have 
held sacred. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millar were the last to 
become aware of the truth. In Craiginch, 
if two parties sought to encounter each other, 
they could scarcely fail in their end. Six 
days out of seven, therefore, Patrick Hay and 
Phemie Millar met casually, but it was mostly 
beyond home scrutiny: and it was not in the 
nature of things, that the father and mother 
should be as aUve to Phemie's silence or 
vivid blushes, or tremulous smile — as to a 
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fit of coughing, or sneezing, or shivering, 
had such seized upon her bodily frame. 

Isabella was very soon aroused to proba- 
bilities, but it was her readiest policy to put 
them down by ignoring their existence, 
scorning Patrick Hay, and crying up Niel 
Farquharson ; but even Isabella became 
forced to confess that Niel Farquharson 
would not do — ^that he was falling off, 
rather than increasing in his attentions — 
that he actually began to talk more to Janet 
Hunter, or to Mary Mackay, or to Jeannie, or 
anybody rather than to Phemie. Isabella was 
very wrathful at this fresh grievance, emanat- 
ing from the north. She had never en- 
countered people like that Wick set, with all 
their pretences, they were quite inconsis- 
tent; but it was Phemie's blame also, she 
was always so singular and unsettled. 

Mrs. Millar accompanied her in her 
opinion of Niel Farquharson, but took the 
matter more easily. " After all, Phemie 
was better at her father's fire-side, for years 
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to come; they could not spare another 
child." 

"But what if she never left her fether's 
fire-side ? " 

" Whisht, she wished nothing worse 
might befall her, than to be kept to lend 
her parents' grey hairs; and when they 
were gone, the lone woman was especially 
the Lord's servant, and was not that both a 
blessing and an honour ! " 

Colin read the riddle as fast as Jeannie, 
but nobody, unless his mother, who happened 
to escape them in the present case, put much 
weight upon Colin's remarks ; and when he 
saw that they gave oflfence to some, and pain 
to others, although he could not understand 
why, his good nature withheld him from 
repeating them, with tie indemnification 
of sly, ftmny, confabulation with his wild 
sister Jeanuie. 

This was the summer par excellence in 
Phemie Millars life, the prime of her days, 
when every thing in silent nature and active 
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humanity, and in the spiritual world appeared 
brighter and sweeter, and fresher than before. 
Her heart beat with a fuller throb, her blood 
flowed more freely, all that had grieved her 
in the past was removed to an indefinite dis- 
tance. Bob and Maggie Keith were not 
forgotten, but their memories were softened as 
if by a long life's interval of regret and resig- 
nation, and tinged with the rays of her own 
sunny future. David Scott once wrote in his 
diary, " The music to-day is the grandest I 
have heard — the only music I have ever 
heard — the Laocoon of music — '' with the 
subsequent boding entry, "next day restless, 
cannot paint like the music of the Sistine." 
That was the summer of Phemie Millar's 
existence, the only summer she had ever 
known ; a season abounding in grasshoppers 
and white butterflies and swallows ; a season 
of deep shadows cast by the rocks on the 
glistening sands and the cool pools, where the 
green and brown sea weed form a feathery 
wilderness ; a season when in the grey twi- 
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light myriads of closed |M^ppies make the 
yellowing fields look brilliant, (no scarlet 
poppies, nor blue buglus, as the agricul- 
turalist knows to his cost, like those grown 
on the sandy soil of the bleak east coast) a 
season when earth, air, and water blended 
in one misty glory. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

** Like Diaa's kiss, unasked, imsoughty 
Love gives itself, but is not bought." 

LONGFELLOW. 

" Here runs the highway to the town ; 
There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church with thee 
gentlest of my Mends ! *' 

Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as they ; 

One of God's holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day." 

LONGFELLOW. 

Fhemie and Jeanie Millar, Janet Hunter, 
Mary Mackay, and Patrick Hay all met by 
chance one day in Craiginch street, at the 
corner opposite Baillie Couper's well filled 
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windows, where a swarm of wasps, surfeited 
with sweets, crawled languidly, and close to 
the long outside stair, over the railing of 
which buoys were hanging, and within a few 
yards of Christopher Hay's two story, com- 
fortable half-and-half sort of a house. Patrick 
Hay had a sketch-book under his arm, into 
which some of the girls wished to glance. 
" It cont>ained nothing worth looking at,'' he 
said, but he oflfered to go into the house for 
a fair study of the castle and the boats lying 
out for a night's fishing. 

Janet Hunter wickedly threw the ball, 
" Oh, we'll not trouble you, we'll go in and 
ask for Mrs. Hay, and rummage over all your 
pictures." 

Patrick shifted his footing, and did not 
look flattered by the frank proposal, but he 
strove by a manful effort to make the best of 
it. " Come away then, my mother will be 
proud to see you." 

Then there was a drawing back among the 
girls, an evidence that they were not in 
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earnest, that they would not act upon his 
acquiescent invitation ; and Patrick Hay bit 
his lip seriously. ^^ I don't see anything to 
hinder you if you feel any curiosity, what 
do you say. Miss Millar ? " 

To spare him from pain, Phemie Millar 
would have gone through fire and water; she 
would make any possible sacrifice to comply 
with his wishes and ensure his escape from 
mortification. 

" I would like it very much, I will be 
very happy , so will Jeannie." 

The other girls exchanged glances ; how- 
ever, Janet Hunter was honourable, and she 
was ready for anything that she could de- 
nominate "fun," any escapade that would 
make the world stare; she had made the 
rash suggestion " to pull down Patrick Hay 
a bit," but, of course, she would accompany 
them into the house and enjoy his strange 
constraint and Mrs. Hay's ease, where would 
be the harm ? Mary Mackay allowed her- 
self to be persuaded by the others, protesting 
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all the time that she did not think it was 
right to take advantage of Mr. Hay's polite- 
ness, or to trouble his mother. 

Phemie never thought of its being im- 
proper or thoughtless, or beneath them ; she 
did not see the discrepancies of the lobby, or 
of Mrs. Hay's toilette, of which Patrick him- 
self was at that moment intensely conscious. 
Mrs. Hay might declare that " Pate ought 
to think himself highly honoured by so many 
young ladies coming to see him ; would they 
no taste ? The weather was hot enough to be 
their apology, and she had some famous 
shrub." Phemie noted only Patrick's un- 
finished drawings, his palette and easel ; and 
were they not worth thousands of lofty 
ceilings and fine carpets. 

Patrick Hay had the grace to appreciate 
her good taste. He shook off his false shame, 
he drew aside the slight window blind and 
jested on his commanding free admission of 
light, he acted the part of a gallant cicerone 
in spite of his mother's hints, but while he 
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explained the subjects for their united benefit, 
it was to Phemie Millar that canvas and 
words were first directed. 

How Phemie's heart beat at the simple 
preference, how her brain whirled with 
elation, how the etceteras of Christopher 
Hay's plain house became indistinct in brill- 
iant confusion. 

"Do you recognise this. Miss Millar? 
This is William of Deloraine and Michael 
Scott." 

" Laddie, although Michael was a warlock, 
he was an honest Scotsman ; I hae been at 
his pairt, Balwearie, mony a time. What 
for hae ye clad him like the Pope o' Eome, 
or a play actor ? " 

" A Palmer's amice wrapped him round, 
With a Spanish baldric bound, 
Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea." 

quoted Patrick, "and for the Pope, mother, 
when I saw him in public, his garments were 
douce enough, and according to the Lord 
Chancellor, in a private interview, the sue- 
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cesser of St, Peter wore nothing more in 
keeping with the tiara than a white flannel 
dressing gown." 

" Puir auld man, he had may be himbagie, 
and wadna fash to dress, for Pate says that in 
spite o' a' his sins, he's just a canny middle, 
aged man, like Christopher." 

"Only my father would not have fled 
before rebels." i 

"Na, na, for as quiet as he is, he was a 
braw volunteer afore you were bom." 

" This is the grey old Abbey, but have you 
not madeMichaelSoott a frame of too stalwart ? 
The chest and arm are they in keeping with 
his silver beard ? " 

" Yes, so it seems to me, the light of his 
weird power must have shone majestically, 
and left no rbom for a shrunk form or 
wrinkled face." 

" An yet, tho' he was an awfu' man, he 
was but a misguidet tnortal, Michael, an' 
folk wad think he maun be rale forfoughen, 
thrawen thae sandy rapes." 

VOL. III. c 
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"Eh! Mrs. Hay," laughed Janet Hunter, 
" I would like to try it, I never got any 
work to do, that beat me yet." 

" Hear, till her, Pate, there's a boast, but 
bide a wee, Miss Janet, an ye'll find your 
maister ; when I was your years I wad hae 
threepit the same, but my certie I hae gotten 
mine, for as saft as folk think Christopher. 
Ae man may tak a horse to the water, but 
ten canna gar him drink. I canna just 
make put your next. Pate, or how ye ca yon 
bonny leddy patience, I hae heard o' a lass 
named Thrift but never patience, that we a' 
ken is naething mair than a virtue." 

"And that is enough I should say, I have 
made her wringing her hands. Do you agree 
with me ? " 

" Yes, for she smiles still." 

*^ But the smile is a wan smile, ready to 
be drenched in tears; patience is but a bitter, 
stunted herb in this lower world." 

" Bearing a wee blue flower ? Yes ; and 
she is not a bonny lady, but wasted and 
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wild in her sweetness. I think you are 
right, Mr. Hay." 

Phemie's companions envied her a little. 
Patrick Hay was so nice looking and agree- 
able; and they also laughed at and pitied 
her a great deal. Phemie Millar was making 
a fool of herself, and Patrick Hay saw it, 
and would be the first to take advantage of 
it, by amusing himself at her expense ; and 
what would be the end ? — ^he would go oflP 
in several weeks, and forget her — or a pretty 
figure Phemie Millar would make at the 
head of an establishment, and Mrs. Hay 
would be a creditable mother-in-law. 

Phemie never wasted a thought upon their 
speculations, and would have spumed them, 
had she done sa . 

" I hope no one saw us," Mary Mackay 
remarked, anxiously, when they were in the 
street again. ^' I am sure it was not right 
to go with Mr. Hay to his rooms ; but then 
we were all togeftier, and I did not want to 
go, — I said all I could to put you past it, 
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did I not, Janet?" and Mary took refuge 
in being one of a multitude to do evil, and 
in the honourable eoruples which she had 
allowed the others to overcome. 

" I am sure it is a great treat — a great 
privilege, in a place like Craiginch, to be 
able to inspect Patrick Hay^s pictures; I 
don^t care, although all Craiginch were wit- 
nesses to the action I " Fhemie Millar main- 
tained, vehemently, only to be more scorned 
by her companions, and to feel with a sudden 
compunctious regard for the whole truth, 
that she would not have wished her father 
and mother, or Isabell, or even George 
Cunningham to be aware of their visit. And 
yet, poor Phemie, it was on your part a most 
impulsive and umocent performance. 

Once a week, in Craiginch, on Thursday 
evenings, a great proportion of the female 
division of Mr. Hepburn's congregation, 
drank tea at half-past five, that they might 
have their usual amount •of household or 
fiancy-work, executed in time for them to take 
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part in Mr. Hepbun^'s prayer-meeting'; they 
t^ould not have allowed anything to come 
in the way of the exercise for the world. 
No inyitation stood for a Thursday eyening, 
or else it was accepted on the under- 
Qtandingj that the party was to break up 
when the town bell rung eighty and the 
yestry door was opened. In &ir weather 
and foul^ summer and winter, when shop 
doors were locking and shutters fastening, 
down the uneven streets poured substantial 
matrons, staid spinfifters, and blooming girls^ 
from Mrs. Hunter or Mrs. Millsr, to old 
weather-worn fish wives, in high cauled 
eaps and short petticoats, as they had un- 
strapped the creel from their shoulders, aH 
with sedate mien, and bible in hand, bound 
j8or the meeting. 

But however laudable in their own attend- 
ance, it seemed that these good daughters of 
the Church, could by na means induce son, 
or brother, or husband to follow their exam- 
ple. There was a sad &lling away from old 
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Scottish use and wont, where they were 
concerned; the men whose fathers flocked 
to preachings of some sort, at all times and 
seasons, absolutely refused to spare one hour, 
in the six days whicli they called their own, 
to commune solemnly together, as one in 
a covenant with the Lord. 

Mr. Hepburn advised, remonstrated and 
censured to no purpose. He was forced, like 
his neighbours, to submit to this sign of the 
times ; and the almost total absence of men 
was not without giving its own peculiar, and 
in some lights, touching character to the 
assembly. 

Fhemie Millar had once carried George 
Cunningham with her, because he imder- 
stood that Mr. Hepburn's addresses were 
peculiar on those occasions, and as he said 
" he would at a time go anywhere, and listen 
to anything." 

To-night Mr. Hepburn was singularly 
fortunate; besides the precentor — that im- 
portant personage — ^and the lame elder, he 
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had in different seats near the door, Mr. 
Farquharson and Patrick Hay: it is to be 
feared that the knowledge of this acquisition 
somewhat disturbed the attention of some of 
their young fellow listeners. 

Kiel, good fellow, came, because he never 
missed a leisure opportunity of listening to 
his master's commands ; being of a robust 
constitution, it was a fact in his life that he 
had never been out of church from an entire 
Sabbath day's service, since the remotest 
stage to which his memory could carry him. 
Patrick Hay went to pass away an idle hour, 
and to look at Phemie Millar: better for 
him, if he had owned a higher motive. 

Phemie Millar had often fancied, as she 
passed the boats drawn up to the pier, or 
rowing out for the night, and noted the 
gathering mist on the sea, and the hush in 
the town, on her way to their seat in church, 
where in the grave twilight the voice of her 
minister sounded deeper and more solemn, 
than at any other season — ^that the service 
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was peculiarly suited to the hour^— that so 
peaceful a termination to a busy day was 
very desirable. Mr, Hepburn seemed to 
agree with her, for he came from his se- 
cluded study and took for his text, " Except 
the Lord build the houBO, they labour in vain 
that build it : except the Lord keep the city 
the watchman waketh but in vain," and 
preached the peace of those who oast not 
only their earthly guilt, and their hope of 
heaven, but their mortal cares, their business 
schemes and toils on one ^^ who is mighty to 
bear." 

It was so good of Patrick Hay to come — 
so very good of Patrick Hay, Phemie was 
thinking on her way down the aide, and she 
encountered him at the door ; and it needed 
but a very little manuoevring on his part, to 
separate her from Mrs. Millar and I^iel 
Farquharson, to walk home with himself. 
Ah ! Phemie, and the words of Mr. Hepburn 
yet ringing in your ear ; and yet, save that 
this love of yours was too fervent a blossom 
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for this fallen earth, that it would have en- 
grossed yotir whole heart that was not yours 
to bestow, it was as pure and disinterested a 
dream as ever descended on young visionary; 
and Patrick Hay spoke to you in a serious 
strain, befitting your late employment : al- 
though he was not inclined to lament the one- 
sided nature of the assembly, indeed found 
abundant excuses for it, and did not take 
sufficient shame to himself when he confessed 
that many a sermon he had heard, he trusted 
reverently — and many a sacrament he had 
seen dispensed, but that was the first prayer- 
meeting he had either witnessed or joined in. 
Phemie did not mean to censure anybody, 
were she now the ^*lone woman'' it was 
predicted she would become, she might have 
done so— but as it was, the matter came too 
near her own heart to be lightly measured ; 
but she did not say that she could not help 
thinking on the sacrifices the Lord had 
demanded fipom Israel— the oxen, and the 
&tling, and the strong, the useful, nothing 
weak or blemished, or worn out. 
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He looked up at the calm sky, and called 
the whole world the temple of its maker, and 
said that — "Everywhere beneath the sun, 
engaged in the most diverse employments, 
perhaps best when busiest, for then they 
were contributing most to the general wel- 
fare, a man might remember his Maker and 
bow before him." 

" He might, but would he ? Without any 
foreign aid, without a single compulsory 
outward form, would the sinftd soul be thus 
faithful, and duly disfiranchise itself in every 
variety of circumstance, from the tangible 
present, and grasp the thin ghostlike shadows, 
awfully vast, of eternity." 

Patrick Hay sighed, and owned it were 
well that men did not hazard so rash a ven- 
ture. 

Perhaps Phemie's argument was very 
lassieish, perhaps she was not able to cope 
with such a question, aad she spoke weakly 
aad narrow mindedly, perhaps the lad only 
yielded because he liked to listen to that 
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clear, eager tone, and could not bear to resist 
it. Perhaps lie was not convinced, and yet 
wlien he came to lie a sick and dying man, 
he might be inclined to ratify his present 
brief, evasive record. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

" *Twas on a simmer's afternoon 
A while afore the sun gaed down, 
A lassie in a braw new gown 
Cam ower the Carse o'Gowrie." 

SCOTTISH SONG. 

Phemie Millae was going out to Caimielaw, 
to return with Colin and little Jessie Blythe, 
the latter on a much pressed week's visit. 
Jeannie had hurt her ankle the day before, 
in a bold attempt to dive from a rock while 
bathing, and was therefore, greatly to her 
own chagrin, a prisoner, Phemie was cruel 
enough not to regret it, for her father and 
Neil Farquharson, prior to the height of the 
fishing were deep in some trial of new tackle 
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and the horse was driviBg green wood from 
the plantations, but Phemie was a good 
walker and Caimielaw was only four miles 
distant, and what were four miles on a long 
smnmer's afternoon, and what was solitude 
on a quiet country road, not quite so quiet 
but that there might be a chance encounter 
with pleasant company. Then for the return, 
there was the Blythes' car, or at least little 
Jessie, and Colin and his new possession, a 
respectable, elderly, brown pony; and who 
does not know that merry system of pro- 
gression in which ponies so often figure, and 
which sometimes bears the denomination 
" ride and tie." 

Phemie's heart was set on the expedition, 
and she was allowed to undertake it, with 
many charges for her safe conduct, and, as a 
late thought underthe particular guardianship 
of Hxmt, to whom a long run by the side of 
tangled hedges, with gaps into com and 
turnip fields divided by ditches and now 
and then by a slight belting of wood, all per- 
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vaded with, traces of hares' and rabbits' feet, 
and now and then the refuge of a bright 
eyed weasel, was the height of enjoyment. 

The last time Phemie had traversed this 
road it was in the end of harvest, when the 
neighbouring fields were mostly stripped of 
their treasures; now their rustling wealth lay 
untouched before her, still promise rather 
than fruition; there was little stir within 
their bounds, no blythe band of reapers, no 
heavily laden wains hieing home rejoicing, 
but there was abundant cheerfulness in the 
scene, the season and the hour, "the simmer's 
afternoon awhile, afore the sun gaed down." 

About a half-a-mile from Craiginch, Phe- 
mie heard a step on the pathway behind her, 
but she did not look round ; she employed 
herself counting the heaps of stones on the 
opposite side of the road, as a task calculated 
to calm down her trepidation. She could not 
mistake the light firm tread, and Patrick 
Hay was in no dream to day, he knew per- 
fectly before he set out where he was going 
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and who was before him. There were no 
jeering glances, no mischievous lagging as 
with JTeil Farquharson long ago. Phemie 
walked by his side very demurely, and al- 
though their conversation did not fail, it was 
sensible and somewhat subdued as on the 
preceding evening ; they only paused when 
Phemie exclaimed " Oh, where is Hunt," 
and he was forced to whistle in the deserter. 
" Himt is a fine fellow," he said on one of 
these recalls, as Hunt pushed his way through 
the hedge, with red, scratched eyes and 
pendant tongue. 

" We are all fond of Hunt," Phemie re- 
plied in simple confidence, ^*he was Bob's 
dog." 

" And you like dogs in general ? " 
" Yes, and their masters too, when kind. 
I think there may be something great in a 
kind dog master." 

"Good, I daresay; but great?" 
' ' Not your mere dog fancier, who tyrannizes 
over or tires of his pets, but a gentle superior. 
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like wise Sir Isaac Newton to silly little 
Diamond; and do you know what Martin 
Luther told his dog?" 

" No, something polemical ? " 

" Neil Farquharson would not believe it ; 
he would say it was a most fmtastic doctrine, 
but it was no doctrine, only a loving &ncy« 
^ Doggie,' he said, " you'll have a golden 
tail to wag in heaven." 

^^ He said that; I am glad to hear it^ it 
was a throb of the great tender heart under 
his armour of dauntless faith and courage, 
and massive learning." 

Mrs. Millar had sent £atie that very after- 
noon, to carry home Colin's portmanteau and 
a certain hard kitchen kebbock, which she 
had bespoken from old Mrs. Blythe two 
months ago. 

When Katie passed them on her return^ 
Phemie, although it had never struck her 
that she was doing anything wrong, turned 
away her head, and felt most uncomfortably 
shy and awkward; and when they approached 
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close to the farm itself, Patrick Hay coloured 
a little, and half laughed, as he stated iii&t 
"he supposed John Blythe would be away 
at some of the out-fields, or he might en- 
counter Charlie — ^he would try, while she 
must be very thankful for a long rest." 

This deep scheme to conceal the fact of 
their having come out in company, was a 
great boon to Phemie ; it succeeded better 
than it deserved. Their two separate arrivals 
were announced most unsuspiciously, even 
old Mr. Blythe failed to compare and asso- 
ciate them. 

If Caimielaw had always been an agree- 
able house to visit, it was doubly so this 
afternoon, and Phemie had some romantic 
notion of keeping these sprigs of lavender as 
a sweet memento of a few of the brightest 
hours in her life. The hospitable tea-table 
was never so perfect, it was a treat of itself 
to observe how cordially John Blythe and 
Patrick Hay renewed their school-boy friend- 
ship — ^how they rehearsed old wild games at 
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shinty, imauthorized boatmgs in summer, 
and snow-ball fends in winter — ^how admir- 
ingly John Blythe greeted the triumphs, 
which his comrade, yet a stripling, had won 
for himself in the busy world ; while he con- 
tentedly followed the remotest furrows of his 
plough, and thought of Bums on the lea, ere 
sorrow and sin had dimmed and darkened his 
noble manhood. And how John Blythe 
smiled at a secret dawning upon him, think- 
ing only for a moment that it crossed and 
blotted out a faint shadowy dream of his own. 
It was pleasant even to remark the interest 
old Mrs. Blythe took in the conversation — 
she who had never seen a good . painting in 
her life, and would not have known it, if she 
had done so— because the talk had to do with 
the honour of a bairn of the parish, for whom 
she had made curds and cream on many a 
sunny Saturday afternoon. 

" Laddie," broke in old Mr. Blythe, 
bluntly, "FU gie ye a ten pund note, gin 
you'll tak' little Jessie." 
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" Many thanks for your liberal oflfer, Mr. 
Blythe," Patrick Hay replied, with his natu- 
ral mingled frankness and pride ; " but keep 
the pound note, and accept an attempt at 
arresting bonnie little Jessie for auld lang 
syne." 

An immediate canvass of possibilities fol- 
lowed. *'We could easily make it up to 
Mrs. Hay and Christopher," youi^ Mrs. 
Blythe observed to Phemie, in an under 
tone; "and I would valije a picture of 
Jessie highly; but she would never sit, 
unless there was somebody with her to make 
her behave, and I cannot get into the town 
so often. I am much obliged to you, Mr. 
Hay, but I am afraid, although Jessie is to 
be in Craiginch for a week, (You are too 
kind. Miss Millar, she will tire you com- 
pletely) you will find her unmanageable." 

" Oh, but wouldn't Miss Millar undertake 
her?" 

" It would be a great deal of trouble," 
young Mrs. Blythe said, doubtftdly; "I 
could not think of it I " 
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" It would be nothing to Phemie," Colin 
volunteered; ^^our house is not more than 
twenty yards from his." 

Patrick Hay made no farther representa- 
tion, he only looked at Phemie. " If Mamma 
can spare me," Phemie hesitated, blushing 
and smiling. " I would like to see any one 
paint in good earnest." And, indeed, these 
summer afternoons in Patrick Hay's painting 
room, watching him working, and talking 
between whileSj^could earth afford anything 
to compare with them ? 

"Well, if you do not dislike it, Miss 
Millar, it is exceedingly obliging of you ; 
and Mrs. Hay will be there, I dare say." 

Patrick Hay crossed over to inquire when 
he might have a sitting. She could not tell; 
everything depended upon Mamma. 

" Once I offered to paint you, Phemie," 
whispered Patrick Hay. " Fll not offer 
again ! " 

Afl'the evening drew on, Phemie would 
on no account accept of a drive home from 
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the Blythes, either in car or cart, which 
might necessitate the attendance of John ot 
Charlie, she could walk perfectly, she liked 
walking beyond anything, she would walk ; 
and there was Colin's pony. The Blythes 
were blindly obstinate, until John interposed 
and talked of the beauty of the weathei:, and 
allowed that to those who lived in a town a 
tolerably long walk in the twilight might be 
a boon rather than a burden. So Colin's 
pony was brought to the door, and Jessie in 
high glee was mounted gypsy fashion before 
its owner, and rode off amid a chorus oi 
general admiration, and Fhemie and Patrick 
Hay walked behind, only convoyed by 
the younger Blythes the length of the 
bye road to John's farm, as it occurred to 
John that his cart horse, Punch, was to have 
his eyes fired according to previous Arrange- 
ment that night, and he was forced to carry 
off his brother to inspect the operaltion. 

Colin, at first, strove to overcome the 
silence of his two principal companions, 

d3 
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they would only look out for the evening star 
and listen to the comcraik, ^^ chinning its 
sad eerie cry," ])ut gradually he found 
enough to do otherwise. 

Little Jessie Blythe, from thinking a ride 
before uncle Colin the grandest thing in the 
world, and prattling giddily of all she was to 
see and do at Graiginch, took it into her little 
head to miss her mamma and her porridge and 
milk supper, and bed time, and to get sleepy 
and feel the motion of the pony and the 
shake of her little head on Colin's breast not 
to her taste, so Jessie began to cry and to 
D^iake herself exceedingly bad company. 

Phemie and Patrick Hay were called to 
the rescue, with a " Come to me, Jessie, and 
I'll carry you," and the manly elder brother, 
whose strength and skill no affectation could 
sap or destroy, lifted her from her swinging 
seat and nestled her securely in his arms, but 
Jessie found even that jQrm resting place 
strange, and would be by no means content, 
unless she, at the same, time held Phemie 
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Millar's soft hand, as a substitute for 
mamma's ; and so they got on very soberly, 
Colin jogging rather a head to annoimce 
their arrival, Jessie sunk into a sound sleep, 
vith her head on her new friend's shoulder, 
relaxing her tyranny, but another and a 
steinge grasp was on Phemie's fingers. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

" My daddie is a cankert carle. 
He'll no twine wi' his gear ; 
My minnie she's a scoldin' wife. 
Hands a' the honse asteer. 

But let them say or let them do. 

Its a' ane to me. 
For he's low down, he's in the brume, 
That's waitin' on me." 

CABirSOIE. 

" Some call her pleasure, some call her sin. 

Some call her a lady gay. 
For her step is light and her eyes are bright. 

And she carols a blythesome lay, 
"Away to the bower where care is forgot." 

But follow her not. follow her not." 

SCOTTISH BONO KENNEDY. 

Caeried away by sweet emotion, in a bliss- 
ful trance, and dazzled by the bright gas 
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light of the sitting-room, Phemie entered, 
quite oblivious of anything that could arrest 
or disturb her. What inexplicable effect 
broke the spell, and covered her with confu- 
sion and vexation? At first sight, there 
was nothing tuiusual in her reception ; the 
ordinary fauuly group, — Colin there, too, 
before her — only looking a little bewildered, 
for there were no exclamations and caresses 
over poor little Jessie waking up from her 
slumber, not a word of thanks to her bearer; 
even Jeamiie direfully grave — ^Mrs. Millar 
with a querulous "You are very late, 
Phemie!" — ^Mr. Millar standing up, and 
expressing a "Good evening, Mr. Hay!" 
with marked coldness; no invitation to par- 
take of the supper upon the table, not even 
the oflfer of a seat ! 

It was as if a thunder-bolt had fallen 
on the happy intruders. They struggled for 
a few moments against the stiflFness, the clull 
of their welcome. Neil Farquharson, as 
ignorant as themselves of what was specially 
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wrong, but sensible of the fact, and true to 
his straightforward honesty, closed a book, 
and attempted to mitigate the evil by gene- 
ral remarks, and by a particularly polite 
address to Patrick Hay; but Patrick, with 
the blood mounting to his temples, a choking 
sensation in his throat, and anything but 
meekness in his heart, was grasping his cap 
and bowing himself out, with a furious 
rejection of any mock civility, that vainly 
endeavoured to qualify the insult which he 
had received. 

How indignant Phemie was for him — ^how 
tumultuously her heart fluttered in his cause ! 
She had been taken by surprise, but in her 
self-consciousness she could faintly guess the 
truth — only very faintly ; it was impossible 
for her at once to penetrate into its details, 
— ^to know that Isabella had been along very 
serious and determined to tell her mother, 
that Phemie was making herself the town's 
talk with Patrick Hay; no wonder Niel 
Farquharson had drawn back — it was high 
time they should learn what was going on. 
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Isabella did not need to expatiate on the 
impropriety of the match— if match it should 
come to. Mrs. Millar, astounded and vexed, 
immediately had recourse to her husband, 
with the unacceptable news. 

Mr. Millar had been accustomed to look 
upon Phemie as more of a child than Jeannie ; 
thus an unlocked for act of self-will or dis- 
obedience on her part, was at once unnatural 
and acutely painful. Although a man of the 
people himself, he was the last to countenance 
an adventurer's admission to his domestic 
circle. While he affected to despise aristo- 
cratical prejudices, he was proud of George 
Cunningham's gentlemanly rearing. He had 
enough spirit to acknowledge Patrick Hay's 
talents, but he regarded his profession — 
considered as the means of makiDg a liveli- 
hood—a piece of moonshine, not creditable, 
nor wholly respectable. He would as soon 
have consigned one of his children to the 
stage, and have had faith in her honour and 
independence, as to share the status and the 
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profits of aa artist ! But Phemie was only 
silly, like most girls, and needed a sharp 
check. 

Mr. Millar tried to resume his ordinary 
maoner when the first disagreeable cut was 
given, but it would not do, nobody was 
bKnd to what had occurred, nobody would 
forget it, or even pretend as much, although 
Neil Farquharson persevered in doing his 
best. 

Mrs. Millar occupied herself with Colin, 
Phemie took Jessie Blythe to bed, JTeannie 
would have followed her had she dared, and 
Phemie would not have gone down stairs 
again, had she been able to persuade herself 
that her absence woidd provoke no question* 
ing or counter summons. At last NeU Farqu- 
harson went off to his own room and Phemie 
thought herself at liberty to follow his 
example, indeed she was thoroughly over- 
fatigued as well as agitated, but she was 
arrested by her father's voice calling her 
back, in very different tones from those he 
had been accustomed to apply to her. 
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Where was Phemie's courage now ? She 
stood like a criminal, while her father closed 
the door and deliberately commenced her 
condemnation in harsh, coarse tones. "I 
have been told something to-ni^t, Phemie, 
that has surprised and displeased me more 
than I can express. I mention this before 
your mother and the rest of them, because it 
seems they all know it, and * my mind ' said 
in their presence may serve as a stronger 
warning. Now, Phemie, I'll have none of 
this nonsense, I little expected it from you, 
but that is neither here nor there. A silly 
chap like that, a puppy who thinks, because 
he has been allowed to hang up some of his 
flourishes on the walls of an exhibition 
room, that he is to take precedence of men 
of substance! I would like to know what 
real difference there is between him and 
Johnny Dempster, who whitewashes the 
kitchen roof ; Hay could not do so much 
good. One of your flighty, harum-scarum 
geniuses^ too clever for use, or to be anything 
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but a scamp, who will live to ^kiss the cause- 
way' in the long run, a blustering coxcomb, 
Annie Bell's true son. I wonder his douce 
father tolerates him ; well, this need go no 
farther. But, Phemie, if I catch you giving 
his confounded impudence a straw-breadth's 
encouragement, I'll kick him down stairs 
as surely as I would have shut the door in 
his face the first moment he entered this 
house, had I known what the fellow would 
have been up to." 

Phemie escaped at last with a bursting 
heart; she could have told them that Patrick 
Hay had never spoken a word of love to her, 
only she was too proud to defend herself. 
And did not that knowledge send a keener 
pang to her heart, for would Patrick 
Hay forgive or forget the slight put upon 
him ? Would he avoid blaming her also in 
his bitterness? Would he be fool enough 
to address her so now? Phemie had Bob's 
blood in her veins, and her deeply wounded 
feelings exasperated her temper. She would 
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never speak to Isabell again ; never, never 
enter her door ! "What right had she to 
interfere, and carry stories? — ^but mischief 
was her element!" Phemie thought how 
little Patrick Hay deserved the usage he 
had met with, and how unreasonable and 
inconsistent her father had been; and she 
remembered how George Cunningham was 
received, and her heart rose in angry rebel- 
lion. And then she recalled how brightly 
that day had arisen, and the calm of the 
summer night, which had steeped her senses 
in delight, and laughed and cried in the 
same breath. 

"Miss Phemie, Miss Phemie ! " whispered 
a friendly voice, " if you would only gie me 
ae word wP ye." 

"What is it Katie ? I'm so tired,— Pm 
going to bed." 

"Nae doubt. Miss Phemie— -you that's no 
used to sic a travel, in the hate an stour ; 
I'm clean dune mysell — ^me that's shorn a 
hale day; but I just wanted to beg your 
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pardon, Miss Phemie. I never meant it — 
I wadna hae let the mistress ken for gowd 
guineas : but she cam but, the night after 
Mrs. Cunningham was gane, she didna spier 
— * KatieP, did ye forgather wi' Mr, Hay and 
Miss Phemie, on the road to Caimielaw?' 
for then I might hae taen the hint, and tolled 
a lee (gude forgie me, or I wad hae let out 
a word to vex ye); but quo' she — ^ Katie, whar 
abouts did ye pass Mr. Patrick Hay an Miss 
Phemie ? ' and like a gouk as I was, I an- 
swered ^At the white yetts,' afore I had 
mind; an' then, when the ill was dune, 
there was nae use taken back my word. I 
could hae bitten the tongue out o'my head ! 
but I hope ye'll forgie me. Miss Phemie : 
an' I thought it was a' I could do, to mak 
up for my faut, jist to let ye ken an' bear 
the wyte at once." 

Mr. Mill ar had shown his cue — lectured 
Phemie ; and the apple of discord, suddenly 
cast anew into the family, was to be banished 
as speedily as it had been introduced : a 
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wiser policy was aimed at than that which 
had pursued poor Bob— but this was a deci- 
sion more easily framed than executed. 
Phemie's whole nature was violently acted 
upon, she felt herself watched — ^yes, looked 
upon with suspicious eyes, and that convic- 
tion rankled in her miad; she was a different 
girl, metamorphosed by the infatuation of her 
love for Patrick Hay, by the spell of the 
severe sentence passed upon it. She made no 
protest, proclaimed no defiance ; but she was 
silent, cold, and quivering with resentment ; 
to give up Patrick Hay was such misery — 
such undreamt of misery, which the world 
might scoff at, of which all in their selfish- 
ness made light. She might submit, but 
she could not forgive. 

The Millars never knew how much of 
household sunshine they owed to Phemie's 
lively fancy — to her active benevolence, her 
genuine tenderness, uintil she followed Bob 
into disgrace, and sat^with a cloud on her 
brow, and a storm in her heart. 

VOL. in. B 
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Phemie disdained to use the sort of parole 
freedom granted to her, and the weather had 
changed, was dull and wet — ^the precursor of 
an inclement harvest on land and sea. 

Little Jessie Blythe had hegr knight Colin, 
and Jeannie, who was indefatigable in dress- 
ing dolls and managing games, although she 
was immeasurably behind Phemie in telling 
stories; but still Jessie missed the patriarchal 
grand-parents, and the^big, busy kitchen of 
Caimielaw — ^the herd with stores of birds' 
nests and brambles — and that centre of every 
child's sphere, " Mamma, Mamma/' 

The project of poor little Jessie's picture 
had, of course, fallen to the groimd ; and the 
child, harping in vain on the unpleasant 
theme, began to weary her heart out to 
return home — Jessie's cheerful country 
home, with its wealth of pets, in calves, 
lambs, and poultry, 

"The bairn will be ill next, upon our 
hands ! Phemie, Jeannie, can you not con- 
trive something to divert her ? " 
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** rm sure, Mamma, Tve done my best ; 
I've played at the ^chacks/ or at the ball with 
her this whole forenoon. Wait till my foot 
is quite strong again, Jessie, and we'll dance 
Carcuddie together, and astonish Hhe rest.' " 

"Phemie, will you not exert yourself? 
Put on the bairn's bonnet, and take her to 
see the Hunters, Young Mrs. Blythe knows 
Mrs. Hunter, and she'll sit on a stool, and be 
taken up with the new room and the strange 
feces, for half-an-hour ; safer that^^ than stujBf- 
ing her with cake, to keep her content here." 

Phemie listlessly obeyed, but before she 
had gone half-a-dozen yards, the rain began 
to fall again; and obeying an instiact, rather 
than a positive desire, Phemie took refuge in 
the small circulating library a few doors oflF, 
where she had so often gone for desultory, 
scanty, but much prized food. 

The library was kept by a widow, who eked 
out the proceeds of a small famishing shop by 
this means. She was supported principally by 
the better orders in the town ; but a few 

e2 
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fishers clubbed together, and took out joint 
readings, and, curiously enough, these were 
principally for the benefit of the females of 
the family — women, who, in addition to 
a weight of household cares, worked yard 
upon yard of fish nets, as an ordinary task., 

Mrs. Gall was now serving some particular 
purchasers of buttons, tape, and hanks of 
worsted, in addition to the claims of some 
half-dozen youngsters, in the back settle- 
ments ; and there, leaning over the narrow 
counter, with its single heap of cheap serials, 
and tossing them over with careless curiosity, 
stood Patrick Hay. 

Phemie drew back with a start, and then 
impelled to make any reparation in her 
power, she held out her hand eagerly, 
warmly. Patrick Hay's greeting was at 
first irresolute, proud and pained, like one 
who had been hurt, and angry and unreason- 
able, ready to say that they might keep the 
girl if they chose, he would have none of her, 
he would not expose himself to such another 
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mortification, no, not for her superior in every 
respect, but that hour was over and he met 
poor Phemie's overture of alliance at least 
as cordially as it was offered. He lifted 
little Jessie on the counter, supplied her with 
a collection of gaudy picture books, firom 
which to make her choice of a private pos- 
session, and farther consigned her to a wild 
haired girl of ten, a deputy of the mistress 
of the establishment, who relieved from one 
engagement to another call upon her time, 
thankfully left Miss Millar to make her own 
selection of a book from the shelves. 

Perhaps Patrick Hay could have given her 
good assistance had he been so inclined, and 
happy discourse the two might have held 
together over the curiously mixed volumes, 
but that was not his object, he was stung and 
fired to do his utmost, to show his power and 
have his revenge. He talked in low, broken, 
but ever resumed sentences, and Phemie 
turned half away, yet could not choose but 
listen ; he spoke of that artist world so noble 
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to her, though so poor to her father, he paused, 
hesitated, began another subject, stopped 
short, and abruptly took up the broken 
thread of his argument ; he spoke of him- 
self, he spoke of her, and the two subjects 
become one and the same ; and Phemie was 
silent, forgetting every thing but the untold 
ridies within her reach. The mean, crowded, 
familiar shop widened into a soanng moun* 
tain side, with a mellow light over its 
greenness; and little Jessie Blythe, hanging 
enchanted over colossal robin red breasts 
and devoted babes in the wood, looked as a 
fairy queen. 

" Yes, Jessie, they were beautiful pictures 
and you were very well entertained, and it 
will be a secret between you and me, Jessie, 
will it not ? " Phemie suggested falteringly, 
as she led Jessie home. 

" Will I not show them my pretty picture 
book ; what way ? Jeannie and Colin would 
like to see it." 

" But grandpapa Millar does not care for 
picture books." 
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^^ Does he not, Fhemie, that is queer, I 
will only lend it to Colin and Jeannie ; I 
know what a secret is, Phemie; oh, would 
you tell me one, I would like it" 

*^ May be, Jessie, when you are big," 

*^How big ? As big as you ? As big as 
Jeannie ? What will it be about, about the 
man that kissed me and gave me my pretty 
picture book ? I will take it to Cainuelaw, 
and I will show it to Mamma and Papa, and 
Granny and Grandpapa, and uncle John, and 
uncle Charlie, and Christie, and Peggy, and 
big Geordie and wee Gteordie, and Peggy at 
the ^ Cotton,' and Warwick and CoUey, and 
every body ; and I will put it in my drawer 
beside my horse and my ship and doUy's 
frocks ; and he's to make a picture of me, 
a grand picture to hang above the mantel- 
piece, and I am to have flowers in my hand ; 
jfdad that, Phemie," 

Jessie was too full of her gift to lose sight 
soon of the giver, but she stood a little in 
awe of Grandpapa Millar, crept stealthily 
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about, when he came in with his hat on and 
spoke loudly, and in compliment to his sup- 
posed eccentricity of taste, kept her picture 
book carefully out of his sight for ten 
minutes, but when he called her to him and 
took her between his knees, and began 
amusiQg himself with her half shy chatter, 
she could not resist timidly bringing forth 
her treasure. 

" It's my new picture book, Grandpapa 
MiOar, there's lots of fine things in it; 
there's robin red breast, and the little glass 
slipper, and the bad, bad wolf; but will 
you not like it, Grandpapa, and wiU Phemie 
not be pleased ? " 

" Of course I wiU like it, Jenny-wren, siQce 
there's so much within its boards ; and did 
Phemie give it to you, that she has a vote in 
its display ? " 

" No, no, it was not Phemie, it was — 
I don't know his name; but he can make 
picture books his own self, and its a secret 
is'nt it, Phemie?" 
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" Now, Phemie ! " and Mr. Millar brought 
down his hand on the table, with an impetus 
that scared Jessie to the other end of the 
room. 

" I cannot help people being in a shop, I am 
not accountable for Jessie^s friends," Phemie 
answered, with a haety impulse, sullen and 
scornful, and yet with a note of exultation 
in it too. 

" I hope not, lassie, take care, I have borne 
something from one of you, but I'll keep a 
higher hand over the rest, I'll suffer no more 
disregard of my will." 

Was he more than imperial autocrat, thus 
to dictate the number and the sort of trials, 
that he should accept from Providence ? 

Phemie, ah, Phemie was not herself; she 
was blinded and stupified, thrilled and 
fevered, and before her delicate feet were 
thorny labyrinths of deceit upon deceit, and 
dark gulfs of selfishness, ingratitude and sin. 

Phemie had promised, in spite of kith and 
kin to hold her first tryst with Patrick Hay, 
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tills same pearly gloaming, stiller for the 
heavy dark clouds brooding along the horizon, 
and on those very far stretching sands, where 
she and Neil Farquharson had talked of the 
holy martyrs, by the wide sea, whidi she 
had once compared to eternity. The sand 
had shifted since then into many a huge 
wreath and sudden hollow, the waters had 
ebbed and flowed in many a tide, the moon 
was but a pale crescent to-night, half hidden 
jfrom sight, and Phemie longed with an in- 
tense, desperate longing to vindicate her 
independence on one hand, to declare her 
allegiance on another ; to walk by his side, 
to look into his face, nearest and dearest 
Patrick Hay's, to sway, and guide, and 
guard, to have and to hold for evermore. 
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CHAPTEE T. 

" Waes me for the time, Willie, when we thegither met, 
Waes me for the hour, "Willie, when our first tryst 
was set." 

M0IH£BWBLL. 

'' They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore. 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more." 

LONGFELLOW. 

The shades of the wet summer day descended 
swiftly and darkly, a cold, chilly breeze blew 
from the gloomy sea, and might have pene- 
trated even to a heart palpitating with its joy, 
but Phemie Millar was not fated to test it. 
Patrick Hay paced backwards and forwards, 
wondering, vexed, indignant ; and if Phemie 
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Millar thought of him at all, it was with a 
shudder. 

Before the appointed time, a sad circle 
hurrying from every room in the house met 
in the Millars' sitting-room. Mr. Millar 
was there summoned from his oflGlce, and 
little Jessie Blythe with curious awe struck 
eyes, and Katey with water and sponges, and 
Dr. Hunter with his watch in his hand, and 
his finger on a failing, wavering pulse. 

A second jet of blood, such as Keats, 
returning from an evening engagement in the 
broadening dawn of his ambition, suddenly 
looked upon and named himself a dead man, 
had sprung afresh from Colin's lips, and 
spread grief and terror around. 

Even Mrs. Millar at first gave way. " Oh, 
laddie, what's this ? " ' But when Colin 
stretched out his hand and looked implor- 
ingly for help, (that appeal of the sick, so 
aflfecting to those who would willingly 
endure their sufferings, in order to restore 
them to lost health and strength,) she rose 
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up and told him that he would soon be better 
again, she was beside him, his illness had 
but reached its height; after which, re- 
covery would be surer and more rapid. She 
repeated the same opinion to Dr. Hunter, 
when he hastily arrived, and the Doctor re- 
plied, looking pityingly into her face, " that 
Colin's complaint had unexpectedly reached 
a temporary crisis, but he thought the bleed- 
ing would soon cease." 

When the Doctor left, Mr. Millar accom- 
panied him, and they lingered in the lobby, 
and whispered mysteriously. Mrs. Millar did 
not observe them, for she was engrossed with 
getting Colin to bed, and doing with her own 
hands every service he could require. Those 
deeds which are a saving relief to the tension 
of eye and brain, while work can be done, 
and are a balm to the broken heart, when 
the curtain has descended, and the hands are 
folded. 

Phemie remained mute and motionless, 
she could not at first arouse herself to assist 
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her mother — Isabella had come, and Jeannie 
was on the alert: Phemie was not needed. 
Perhaps it was this circumstance that en- 
compassed her with more than her natural 
nervousness and incapacity, or it was the 
strange horror that had taken possession of 
her mind. 

Was it her sinful, self-suJBBlcing dream, or 
was it the error of Bob, now far away, and 
who, with all his faults, loved Colin with a 
brother's heart, that had brought this 
punishment upon the innocent? Phemie 
could lean upon no wise, gentle, divine 
abstract of temporal afflictions now in her 
own case, she could only feel and tremble. 

There is very great pathos in light, happy 
life, or a strong current of human love, 
brought in abrupt contact with that awful, 
icy touch, which must dissolve each earthly 
hope and tie. 

David Scott, iu writiug to announce the 
sudden death of a young brother, makes a 
mournful note, that " only last night he was 
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telling me what his wife was to be, and now 
he lies in that white linm^ silent and still." 
Little less appeared the gulf between the 
forbidden tryst, with its glad anticipations 
and eloquent sophistry, and the hushed 
chamber where Colin lay with closed eyes, 
and a strange shadow falling on his round 
young face. 

Phemie dwelt for days in darkness, she 
could not find light, nor lift up her head. 
Her family thought that the painful shock 
she had received, had been too much for 
her, but she was only aggrieved by their 
attempts at sympathy. Even Katie's rough 
but cordial notions of comfort, and her inci- 
dental communication, when Phemie and she 
were watching in the sick-room together, 
that " among others, Mr. Patrick Hay had 
come mony a time to the steekit door, and 
spiered kindly for Mr. Colin," tortured in 
place of solacing her. 

Immediate danger wore away, Colin even 
rallied speedily as he had done before, and as 
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he was permitted to do, many a time, in the 
course of his malady. Life and hope rose 
and flickered again and again. He was soon 
restored to his place in the domestic group ; 
poor fellow, he so longed for its healthful, 
cheerful associations. 

The first day his mother wrapped hinn in 
his plaid, and his father supported him down 
stairs, and then Phemie noticed how grey 
her father's hair was, and that the lines in his 
forehead were becoming furrows. Somehow 
it seemed that Colin's attack had told upon 
him, to an extraordinary degree — far more 
than upon Mrs. Millar, who was able 
" to hope against hope." Mr. Millar looked 
not so anxious, as abstracted and care- 
worn; he indulged in fits of taciturnity 
— ^he who had been a remarkably buoyant 
man — and his attention to the ordinary 
routine of events, and constitutional good 
spirits, was* hollow and forced, compared 
with his old joyous estimate of his merits 
and fortunes. Any momentary harshness of 
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look or word, which her father had pointed 
at Phemie, had been fleeting; his voice 
began to sound dispirited, rather than dicta- 
torial. 

Phemie endured vehement self-reproach. 
However short-sighted and tyrannical her 
father, with his practical cleverness, might 
show himself, he had been attached and 
proud of his family, to no ordinary ex- 
tent. He had built up his plans mainly 
in reference to his children; he had been 
morbidly alive to their meeting his views, 
and attaining what he regarded as success in 
their several spheres; and he had been 
thwarted and disappointed by one after 
another. He might struggle against their 
depth, but it would be a mail-clad breast 
indeed, that would show no scars from such 
home thrusts. Colin caused him sorrow inad- 
vertently, but she — ^would that she too had 
not barbed an arrow, and made him recal with 
regret, the years when she was a child at his 
feet ; it was not what he knew of her secret^ 
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it was the thought of her heart — ^the pagk 
fflionate impulse^ the raahness and the weak* 
ness, with the expression of whioh he would 
have been so justly incensed. 

Phemie was stunned by the blow, which 
awoke her fix>ni the bitter sweetness, the 
intoxicating, poisonous fiimes of the draught 
she had drunk; she laboured under a 
sort of insensibility, which enable^J her 
eagerly to offer reparation, to resolve upon 
taking advantage of the only resource left to 
her, that of giving up Patrick Hay, Give 
up Patrick Hay — ^the idol of her youthful 
fancy — ^the absolute master of her warm 
affections? Yes; and with but "the faint 
sickness of a wounded heart," which gentle, 
dutiful Maggie Keith had appeared to endure 
in full. 

Phemie thought she was strong, that she 
was supported to do her duty. She was 
wrong, it was only the lull before the tem- 
pest ; the winds did not blow yet, not even 
when she encountered Patrick Hay the first 
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day she went abroad alone, after the era of 
Colin's illness. She was staggered then, but 
there was no extreme struggle. 

Patrick Hay was in earnest now, heated, 
resolute, rigid in his assertions. Much 
depended upon Phemie's reply, upon the 
constancy or the withdrawal of her assent. 
Their love was passing through the fire, that 
impression, like a vivid spark struck from 
the anvil, kindled a flame in his heart. It 
was no longer his vanity, good nature, or 
kindliness, that was most concerned; his 
lighter nature was cast aside, his strong 
individual spirit penetrated and roused. Art 
had at last a human rival in his desires. 

To secure Phemie Millar, became as im- 
perious a demand as. to achieve a great 
painting; perhaps, even more so, for in it he 
was every inch a man. 

Patrick Hay's heart, sometime smoulder- 
ing, broke suddenly, in the end, into a 
devouring blaze, rafters above and beams 
beneath, alike shrivelling, and sinking, and 
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shrinking before its fiuy. And now, when 
the edge tools he had trifled with pierced 
him — ^when the smiling handmaid became 
the inexorable tyrant, he found his hands 
filled with emptiness. His very violence 
terrified Phemie Millar ; the fanciful, sensi- 
tive girl, who had loved the brilliant young 
artist with the mystery of his hidden will, 
guessed at, but not fathomed. 

'^They are not like you, Phemie," he 
represented bitterly ; " they are very well, 
these friends of yours, but they wiU never 
feel your wants or be capable of satisfying 
them. I have known what it is to feel 
myself forlorn; I will save you that ex- 
perience. My head is not too light for a 
rarer atmosphere than Craiginch; I have 
learnt to breathe it in libraries and studios, 
in the world itself, to which our east of Fife 
is but a wilderness. Now, do not be offended, 
you know it is true, your lungs are collapsing 
for lack of fresh air. You are hungering 
and thirsting after knowledge, as well as 
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righteousness, and it is not in itself forbidden 
fruit. You are an intellectual woman, 
Phemie — the most intellectual I ever knew, 
because you are a yery woman — ^a dear, sim- 
ple lassie still; and you will promise to 
endow me one day, yet in spite of them, 
with the most gracious of all combina- 
tions, the comprehending brain and the 
confiding heart ; and you may make of me 
something worthy the name of painter, 
and I will give you nothing fit to be men- 
tioned in return, only gratitude and sym- 
pathy, and cordial nourishment." 

Phemie heard and believed, but she dared 
not burst the bonds that restrained her. 

" Phemie Millar," he oflfered in the dire 
prostration of his soul, " ask what you will 
of me, as a price of your remaining true to 
yourself and me, and not yielding like a 
coward to your father's unreasonable, unjust 
commands. I will try to do it. Give me a 
task, for your sake, I will attempt to perform 
it, at whatever cost. I will make every con- 
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cession. You were intended for Niel Farqu- 
harson's long face. I will be as strict, 
although I cannot be as Sanctimonious, and 
greater. vitality may follow increase of form; 
I will go to church as often as you like, and 
where you like, there can be no harm in 
that; since I see no great difference in our 
professions, my perceptions may become 
sharpened and cleared ; and, as I am no 
hypocrite, but a miserable sinner, I will 
endearour to make my practise conform to 
the one rule of right, as I ought to have done 
seriously long before now.^^ 

Worse than idle words, for he saw in his 
despair that the fear in Phemie's eyes was 
chilling into horror, as one who gazed on a 
profane hand, stretched out to pollute the 
holy vessels of the sanctuary, and which 
might be shrivelled in the very impious act. 
What, propose to bum divine incense at the 
shrine of an earthly passion? God grant 
that the thought of his heart might be for- 
given him also. No sheeted ghost standing 
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between Patrick Hay and Phemie Millar, 
could have mocked and iced each burning 
word and waved off the eager debtor, more 
effectually than did the vision of CoUn's 
boyish, bending figure, sustained by the 
strong arm that had worked for them so 
willingly and so long, but whose hardy 
sinews should in their turn moulder into 
dust; the whole surrounded by a fragment 
of the scroll of Sinai, " Honour thy fether 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land, that the Lord thy God giveth 
thee." 

Patrick Hay soon understood the hopeless- 
ness of his pursuit and relinquished it, but 
although he was selfish, he was too stubborn 
in his suffering to utter taunts or threats. 
Phemie Millar only knew that the woimd she 
had inflicted was deep, by his indifference 
to or defiance of public opinion, to which he 
was wont to pay capricious court. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" Tve mourned until the woesome moon 

Has sunk ahint the hill, 
An' seen ilk sparkling licht aboon. 

Creep ower the mourner still. 
I've thocht my very mither's hame, 

Was hameless like to me ; 
Kor could I think this world the sarme. 

That I was w<»it to see." 

THOIC. 

Pateick Hay was gone, perhaps finally, the 
sunshine had passed from Craiginch, it was 
infinitely duller than Phemie Millar had ever 
known it. Mr. Millar digested his satisfec^ 
tion in silence. Mrs. Hay mourned at Pate's 
fleein aff without rhyme or reason, like a 
rovin stone that would gather nae fug, he 
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was na the first that had gotten the back o' 
the door in sic a case, gif he had bidden a 
wee, the young leddies friends might hae 
come to, Harry Millar an her werena ame 
sae far removed, her forbears wad bate 
his ony day an the young leddie hersell ane 
but to be blind to feil to see that she was na 
sweer, but Pate wad ne'er stand a word 
when his blude was up." However, Mrs. 
Hay was pefectly good natured in her ex- 
clamations, she did not bear the Millars a 
particle of malice. Christopher's slow speech 
betrayed more gall. " A plague upon the 
birkie that had demeaned himsel to be 
scorned by his betters." 

Every other person in Craiginch had pre- 
dicted an inauspicious ending to Phemie 
Millar's romance, and no one was astonished. 

Phemie did not care for any of them, she 
thought that she would never forget Patrick 
Hay; she would never recover this blow, she 
had the best of it in their short inauspicious 
intercourse ;r she had anticipated the bliss ; 
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he only rose up to meet the anguish, and now 
he was traversing as great an amount of 
space as his funds would allow, rushing into 
general tours and lonely pilgrimages to 
famous shrines, to blot out the brief mad- 
ness for which he would paint with truer 
inspiration; and Phemie Millar smiled in her 
despair, but oh, the smile was wan as a 
watery sunbeam shining at hurt a bleak 
cloud on the sad sea. 

Yes, it was over— what Phemie's young 
heart had craved, " She had lived and she 
had loved," and it. did seem to her as if her 
experience of life was full as if "the silver 
cord was broken at the fountain," for the 
days were come when she had no pleasure in 
them, save to cling to the few fair flowery 
hours of the past. 

The days of the cold stormy autumn indeed 
were very wearisome, but the nights brought 
their respite, when Phemie could still sit 
beside sleepy commiserating Jeannie and talk 
of Patrick Hay. She called up each linea- 
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ment from the brown ctirling hair to the light 
foot, with " muBio in't when he came up the 
stair." She dwelt on each word with its 
covert wisdom, and she maintained with a yet 
more rooted fond fallacy, that she wonld live 
to recognise Patrick Hay among the great 
men of his generation, and if a stray idea 
with which she was connected, intruded into 
Patrick Hay's mind, he strangled it, as if it 
had been a serpent, muttering in thought 
the all sufficient justification " How she has 
made me suflfer." . 

Twelve o'clock struck, and that "wee 
short hour ayont the twal," whose single 
voice sounds so mirthftil or so mournful, and 
still found Phemie awake and excited, some- 
times pacing up and down her room, some- 
times stretched out in bodily stillness and 
silence, but with the inner life acutely sen- 
sible of its existence, fretting and wearing 
out itself in useless activity, 

Phemie's dark face began to lose its youth- 
fulness, and to grow sharp and haggard, and 
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her eyes dim and hollow. Was she only 
love sick, or was there a radical want of 
stamina in the Millars' constitutions waiting 
only an accident to developeit? Had Patrick 
Hay's attention and her father's prohibition 
done the work for her, as for the most un- 
formed, undisciplined girl in the town? 
Was Phemie Millar following Colin ? 

Twofold news of contrasted hue arrived 
at Craiginch from beyond their Frith, from 
the Pacific ocean and the northern seas. A 
vessel homeward bound had spoken the Eoe- 
buck within a week's saU of Australia, her 
voyage had been prosperous and her emigrant 
company with hearts beating high in hope as 
they approached the glowing sunshine of the 
new land, of their sanguine expectations 
and earnest desires, had seized the oppor- 
tunity to dispatch to their old homes hearty 
assurances of their welfare, and to claim their 
friends' congratulations. Battered whalers, 
long due, with or without their complement 
of oil and whalebone, announced in pairs or 
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singly at their respective sea ports, reported 
the disasters of the Mary. She was frozen 
in, within that dreary sublime of rock bound 
shore and vast ice-field, where the Esquimaux 
builds his snow hut and the white bear 
growls his defence of his proper domaiQ. If 
her crew ever returned to Craiginch, they 
would have wonderftil tales to tell of their 
solitude and their sports, and their midnight 
watches under the polar star, surrounded 
by those grim giant shapes and grand mys- 
terious sounds. The casualty was not un- 
common nor unprovided for, but in the light 
of humble hearths, familiar shadows were 
missed, and anxiety and care brooded heavily 
over the vacancy. 

But Bob Millar sent no sign nor token 
home, he seemed to desire that suUen silence 
should darken around him. 

Mrs. MiUar could not resist a frequent sigh, 
and an earnest hope that poor Bob, on landing, 
might have found friends for those he had left. 
Mr. Millar was impatient at these natural 
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allusions; he never failed to push back 
his chair and start up and walk to a distant 
window or leave the room, as Bob himself 
had done in the days of his probation. Time 
and absence, in place of healing or hardening 
the vulnerable point, rendered it only more 
susceptible of irritation; the wound was not 
closing — some secret splinter was converting 
it into a gangrene. 

On an incident of ^this kind occurring one 
evening, when there seemed to be a peculiar 
sombreness in the house, Mr. Millar roused 
himself, and challenged Phemie to an argu- 
ment — a, merry war of words on one of the 
innumerable interests, which she had been 
wont to hold to her heart, and in which it 
had often amused him, to prove how widely, 
yet amicably, they differed. 

But Phemie's days of quick perception, 
and lively, generous championship, were for 
the present over. She tacitly refused to 
accept the foils, by answering listlessly 
and coldly. She was not his old, reckless, 
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Mendly foe, that was certain. Mr. Millar 
dropped the experiment, and sat silent for 
the next ten minutes ; and then, long after 
Phemie had forgotten the matter, he stooped 
over her chair and arrested her arm. 

Phemie looked up blankly, mechanically, 
and he rebuked the gaze. 

*' Don't acquire that lifeless air ; it's not 
natural to you, it's repulsive! What ails 
you, Phemie ? Don't tell me — ^nothing I 
What do you want? Don't repeat — ^nothing. 
Come, say something that I can get or do — 
a party, a new gown, a book from Edinburgh, 
a jaunt when summer comes again, a sub- 
scription for the men of Sky, or the women 
of Bengal, or the bairns' school, or a soup 
kitchen, or a clothing society. Come, I am 
in a liberal humour ; be reasonable and 
pleased, — ^a good, blythe bairn, as you used 
to be." 

Phemie broke away from him, as she had 
done in a former case of strife between them, 
but it was to juster, gentler judgment. The 
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scales of passion were beginning to fall from 
her eyes, and she dimly saw that her father 
could not change his character, and reverse 
the tendencies of his life, to hannonize with 
her aspirations; but although he broke her 
heart, he was her kind father still while 
she was bent upon grieving him. 

Phemie cried as she had not done since he 
first did Patrick Hay wrong, and caused her 
whole heart to revolt from his authority. 
She weighed their rights more truly,—* 
she approached a more righteous sentence. 
Patrick Hay was manly and generous, 
not altogether right, but she loved him better 
for his faults. Yet her father only acted as 
might have been expected, according to the 
dictates of his knowledge; he was not to 
blame if it was in anything contracted, he 
acted for the best to every body, although he 
did it summarily and rudely, and not to serve 
any selfish, interested or base, end. It was 
she who was proud and cruel, for how was 
Patrick Hay advantaged by her indescribable 
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longings, and how could ehe be magnani- 
mous or brave, while she courted their return 
and dung to their company; they were like 
angel guests, with whom she held wondrous 
communing, but who left her sunk and ex- 
hausted far below earthly intercourse. 

K all that was bitter, and all that was idola- 
trous were sifted away, her heart would be 
purer and more tender for this agony, this life 
long denial, she might still remember and 
love him without vain abstraction and re- 
pining, and might not the love which asked 
nothing and hoped nothing, just because it 
would never reap its harvest, be allowed to 
work its object untold good. 

When Phemie took up her Bible to read 
her evening chapter, she re-read its inscrip- 
tion "fipom her affectionate father," and as 
she thought in her remorse that she had for- 
gotten Bob and Maggie Keith, and grown 
indifferent to the school and careless of duty, 
and cold and dead to the warnings of the 
divine spirit, who will not always plead with 
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fhe ungodly; she trembled and thanked God, 
very humbly, that the better part which 
could not be taken away fix)m her, which 
she had for a season neglected and despised, 
was still within her reach. 
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CHAPTEE VII- 

' Through woods and mountaiii passes 
The winds, like anthems roll ; 

They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing — " Pray for this poor sonl, 
Pray,— Pray ! " 



LONGFELLOW. 



Old northern seers have declared themselves 
endowed with the unenviable faculty of 
beholding living friends in their winding 
sheets, in proportion as they trace the ascent 
of which ihey have a fore knowledge of the 
sands of existence running low, and of the 
bark of the voyager approaching the rapids 
and sand banks, which guard the entrance to 
the river of life. 

In vain, like Jonah of old, those prophets 
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would fly their oppressive inspiration, still 

the rustling wind will not be staid nor the 

clear eye sealed ; so that summer seizure of 

Colin Millar's worked an unaccountable 

change on him, to which none could be bUnd, 

save his mother, with her burden of devotion d 

that would have otherwise crushed her to the n^^ 

ground. ir 

It was not emaciation or pallor, or the j^^ 

false flush of fever that created this new 
trait in his appearance; it was not always 
equally perceptible, but, latent or prominent, 
it was there — ^the unmistakable glance of the 
eye and marble like outline, which only the 
wilfully blind can overlook. 

Colin probably felt some vague, corres- 
ponding inward intimation that the bodily 
frame so fearfully and wonderfully made was 
in him, yet a stripling, breaking up ; old 
sources of pleasure ceased to animate him as 
one whose senses were growing duU ; he be- 
came more and more restless and weary, still 
easily soothed and diverted, but with the 
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same new symptoms ever rectUTing to be 
met and oyercome. 

f As the winter closed in, Phemie gradually 

knew that they were not to keep Colin long, 
that but a few months, and they would have 
to endure the bitter pang of another parting 
different from the last. In her sorrow, and 
pity and affection she was not tempted to 
banish entirely the foreboding, or to think 

' only of her own pain — ^time enough for that, 

if she could but minister to Colin's wel- 
fere. To his temporary comfort she could 
contribute in a thousand ways, but that was 
a small <thing, she was forced to recognize 
the littleness of life in the light of eternity, 
and if Colin were but prepared to go, she 
would be content to give biTn up. What a 
terrible weight was folded up in that "if! " 

But Phemie had fought her own conflict, 
and although here she had been in darkness, 
and there in the light she had fairly stumbled 
and fallen, faith was forcing down its roots 
to draw up fresh sap, and sending up its 
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suckers to the sunshine and the dew, in- 
creasing in vigour aad growth day hy day. 

Colin had been trained in an intimate 
acquaintance with the saving truths of the 
christian reUgion, a principle most ortho- 
doxically worked out by the presbyterian 
churches; but these great facts clearly 
had not been laid hold of as a founda- 
tion rock by his plastic nature, any more 
than it had produced or forced into maturity 
a strong intellectual bias or master passion. 

Colin's was one of those yielding, easy 
characters, of all others perhaps the most 
difficult to impress or elevate, forthi$ reason, 
that with them each actuating spring is weak 
and wavering, and as they are rarely tempted 
to degenerate into excess, unless it be into the 
fascinating stimulus of strong drink, they as 
seldom arrive at any social or spiritual emin- 
ence ; but Phemie knew that the grace of 
God is sufficient for every shape in which 
fallen humanity can show itself, nay, more, 
that out of "the mouth of babes and sucklings 
is perfected praise." 
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Mr.' Hepburn had commenced' to visit 
Colin regularly and frequently, as one 
deprived of public ministrations, and under 
an afficting dispensation of Providence, and 
under that mild pretext, he could convey 
many a solemn and searching appeal. Colin 
listened attentively and seriously, sometimes 
his ear was quickened, and his intelligence 
brightened; sometimes wandering, distaste 
and confusion darkening into distress, were 
as evidently the result. But almost always 
he liked Phemie to read him to sleep, from 
those parables so beautifdl in their simplicity, 
80 full in their conciseness; or from those 
ancient, undying songs of triumph, or lamen- 
tation, of soaring joy, or lowly self-abasement, 
alike in their varying changes, that they are 
poured forth from a heart " lifted up on the 
knees of God," which first charmed the fiend 
in the tortured bosom of the heroic Saul, and 
have since formed the resounding hymns of 
bands of noble martyrs, and the soft lullaby 
of many a little child. 
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A death-bed repentance — ^Phemie 19ared 
to resolve its reality. 

To the living and the strong, the rashest 
of speculations, the meanest and most un- 
generous,— nay, impious pretext to escape 
divine vengeance, and close with the. cove- 
nant of life, when hand, head, and heart can 
no longer battle against it. The forced 
surrender of a garrison taken by storm, and 
entitled to no mercy. A daring demand 
for a miracle of salvation, that justification 
and sanctification, profession and practice, 
" the first fidnt braird, and the last mellow 
fruit, may be the rank, rushing growth x)f a 
few sad hours at the best of mortal pain and 



To the sick, the final glimpse of a city 
of refiige, the extended arms of a good phy- 
sician, in&llible when all else give way — 
the rod and staff, to cross the dark valley 
— ^the forfeited penalty presented to the 
awftd judge — ^the marriage garment for 
the great feast : and praised be God, His 
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grace is miraculous, unfettered, unstiated. 
God forbid that men should " go on to sin, 
^t grace may abound;" God forbid, also, 
that the dwarfed heart, or the frowning rea- 
son of his fellows, should attempt to withhold 
from a perishing sinner, the love of God in 
Christ Jesus, infinite as his justice. 

That winter was a solemn season to the 
MUlars, but it was not altogether sorrowftd. 
There were weeks when even their drooping 
earthly hope shook its wings — ^when Colin 
seemed so reiavigorated, that it was impos- 
sible to trace clearly his bodily decay — or 
when the end appeared, so indefinitely 
deferred, that the gloom was lost in the 
distance. Then, common occurrences, and 
the ordinary iatercourse with the world 
around, had a cheerfahiess and zest foreign 
to them before. But more than this, as 
crushed flowers dispense greater sweetness, 
there were thoughts, feelings, and sym- 
pathies, mild words, and loving glances — 
holier, deeper, truer, gentler, and more all- 
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pervading, and all-satisfymg than any other 
joy — ^bom of their very grief, and springing 
from its bitterness. 

Fear not, ye who have not yet trodden the 
dark soil of sorrow, to advance yonr trem- 
bling foot in the waste, howling wilderness ; 
trust in the Man of Sorrows, and he will 
bear you up and on, and give you, like 
Samson, from the jaws of his slain enemy 
— ^what you need, and what no sunshine can 
bestow, sweetness within strength. 

There was a habitual occurrence at this 
time, which impressed itself upon Phemie's 
mind, it was very slight, and the effect of 
what people call chance, but interwoven with 
their position and with Colin. 

As the spring began once more to break 
the clods in the out-lying fields, and the sea 
to reflect the blue of the sky, two blackbirds 
established themselves in the elder hedge — 
the screen of the Millar's garden — and in 
the cold, sharp nights of a Scottish spring, 
sung a rich melodious vesper, which might 
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have suited the " ivory moonliglit," and the 
fragrant orange hlossoms of southern lands. 
(Blackbirds are not so conunon^ and there- 
fore^ more prized visitors than larks^ on the 
east coast of Scotland.) Colin had not 
originally felt such influences, but in his 
long confinement and increasing weakness, 
he became observant of, and susceptible to 
the sights and sounds of nature. This year 
he was not to get out until Jime — a long 
look forward! and although Colin did not 
speak much of that great hour of freedom, 
it pleased him to know the season advancing, 
and to get a budded bough, or a cluster of 
primroses placed before him. "Wait till 
May, Colin. If May were only here, we 
would see you another man." Mrs. Millar 
repeated with the more entire faith, that ayear 
before she had first uttered the prophesy. 
Colin's beUef in it might be shaken, but still 
he like4 to hear it urged cheerily, by that 
homely, affectionate voice. So Colin wel- 
comed the blackbirds, the merles of Fhemie's 
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old songs^ and lay back in his easy chair, and 
listened to them in silent gratification, such 
quiet enjoyment. 

One night Phemie and her father were 
alone with him; Mrs, Millar and Jeanoie 
had gone out to take a short walk, and to 
look in upon IsabelL Mr. Millar sat in the 
wittdow, tapping his snuff-box, and looking 
out into the twilight. Phemie was in front 
of the dusky glow of the fire, with her work 
laid on the table. Colin reclined beside her, 
and through the silent, shadowy room, the 
low, liquid carol floated. 

"Phemie," whispered Colio, raising his 
head stealthily, " look, my father is minding 
Bob the now." 

Mr. Millar's eyes were indeed fixed on 
Bob's rude model of an anchor, executed 
when he was a boy; the work of proud, 
happy hours, received as a master-piece, 
and still preserved on the chimney-piece, one 
of the few mementos of its maker. 

Mr. Millar's bent head sunk lower, and as 
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Phemie stealthily watched him, something 
of the haggard look, which had struck her on 
the night of BoVs flight, again blended 
forcibly with its ordinary expression ; then 
he passed his hand oyer his fSsu^e, got up and 
paced the room, and then left the house. 

Busiuess had not become a burden to him, 
— ^no, he engaged in it, now that there was 
no prospect of its devolving upon any co- 
adjutor, more actively and ardently than 
ever ; but his well-won intervals of leisure 
and recreation, formerly so full of a sort of 
hearty, blustering, domestic good fellowship, 
were charged with lead. He would look over 
his old account books, or call personally on 
every fisher or cooper in his employment, 
before he would encounter them. His hearth 
was as prosperous as ever, but what mattered 
it, if there was sometimes an intense melan- 
choly it its brightness ? whose appeals ai^d he 
was never safe from them — ^he could not 
combat. 

As the promising sapling shrunk^ and droop- 
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ingy slowly withered away on its parent stem, 
a tender bud took its place. Isabella's first 
baby was bom, and was welcomed, as most 
first babies are, with unbounded delight. 
The event exciting the usual sensation, and 
the elevation of Mrs. Millar to a crowning 
pinnacle of matronly importance ; even George 
Cunningham, although he denied that his 
daughter was a prodigy, was supposed to 
entertain a delusive persuasion of her beauty, 
and to have been electrified into a whole 
day's serious excitement. 

Isabella's satisfaction would have been 
imlimited, had it but been a boy ; but it was 
a consolation to think that she had been a 
girl : and who could have been of more con- 
sequence to her fiumly and Mends ? 

Fhemie and Jeamiie were seized with 
quite a fervour of admiration and enthusiasm. 
The trouble they took to perfect an acquaint- 
ance with their in&nt niece— their satisfsu^- 
tion in their new title of aunt — their effort 
to become at once expert in the art of 
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managing babies — ^their unwearied interest 
in this baby's gradual progress— their wrath 
at any imaginary slight put upon her size 
and strength — ^their pride in her accomplish- 
ments, when she could stare at the gas, and 
clench her hand — ^the novelties in her tiny 
wardrobe, which they struck out and executed 
for her benefit— the multiplied visits they 
paid in her honour— all subsided into a very 
rational degree of attachment in time, and 
While it lasted, it was an innocent and agree- 
able infatuation. 

It afforded poor Colin great amusement, to 
hear of baby Cunningham's perfections, and 
when she could be daily conveyed in state 
to visit him, he was accustomed to hold her 
in his arms, with awkward kindness, until 
she resented the infliction, and rescued by her 
grandmamma, was dandled into restored 
equanimity. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

''Our bark is dancing on the waves, its tall masts 

quivering bend 
Before the gale which haUs ns now with the halloh 

of a Mend ; 
And its prow is steering merrily, the npcurled billows 

foam, 
While our hearts, with throbbing gladness, cheer old 

ocean as our home. 
Our eagle wings of might we stretch before the gallant 

wind, 
And we leave the tame and sluggish earth, a dim, 

mean, speck behind; 
We shoot into the untrack'd deep, as earth-freed 

spirits soar, 
lake stars of fire through boundless space, through 

realms without a shore." 

MOTHEBWELL. 

Baby Cunningham's little rounded limbs 
were acquiring more and more firmness and 
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Tigour, and under aa April snn she could be 
permitted to escape her sheltering shawl aad 
veil, and appear ra the fiill splendour of 
her cashmere cloak and embroidered hood, 
the gift of her grandmamma Millar, as a 
silver cup was the aristocratic counter offer- 
ing of her Perthshire grandpapa, and an an- 
tique, short waisted robe, designed for the 
christening dress, had been sought out as a 
necessary ground of heart burning by the 
maiden grand-aunts, the Misses Amot, when 
Phemie was startled to hear that Patrick Hay 
was in Craiginch. 

Throughout the long, heavy winter, Phe- 
mie had been conning one lesson of patience, 
submission, and moderation in every thing, 
but the tidings agitated her extremely ; she 
had hopiBd otherwise, she could never cease to 
care for Patrick Hay, but she wanted to meet 
him, if necessary, cahnly, and to shew her 
father that he had no occasion to exclaim 
angrily in Jeannie's hearing. ^^ Confound 
the fellow, the ill he did is scarcely out of 

VOL. ni. H 
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head. Has he returned an onr hands to work 
more mischief ?" 

Patrick Hay might come and go without 
any canse for question and surprise, but this 
was a season of consequence to him^ he had 
fresh pictures for the spring and summer ex- 
hibitions in Edinburgh and London ; accord- 
ing to his mother, he had more than one 
commission to meet, and yet he was again 
lingering idly, one of the swarm in Christo- 
pher's plain homestead. 

Then followed an explanatory rumour, that 
Patrick Hay's success was incomplete, that 
he had received some professional check, and 
a strange scandal, that he had thrown aside 
his pencil and was bent on an amateur voyage 
in one of the Gfreenland vessels, now pre- 
paring for their spring expeditions. Phemie 
Millar would not give it a moment's credence, 
not that she considered the execution of so 
wild a fancy unworthy of him, the motive 
alone would condemn the deed. Patrick 
Hay, with his fine nature, and his advantages 
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of self-education, was as much a genUeman 
on board a whaler as sketching or colouring. 
There was nothing degrading in the posi- 
tion, while it had the charm of novelty and 
danger. For the associations among which 
he would be thrown, Phemie could consider 
that his refinement must be exceedingly 
superficial, barely skin deep if a few months' 
companionship with a rough ship's crew re- 
duced him in every respect to their level. 
She knew that even physically slight as 
Patrick Hay's muscles might appear, there 
was that in his constitution which would 
lend weight and tension to his arm, even to 
cope with the lumbering efforts of his brawny 
comrades. Still he was a painter, he must 
be a painter, he could not even for a time 
resign his calling without instability and 
error, lowering him in his own opinion, 
which was of far greater moment to him 
than the verdict of the world. 

Phemie absolutely refused to receive the 
report, until one day she was unexpectedly 

H 2 
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afflicted by a strong confirmation of its truth, 
betrayed in an encounter with Mrs. Hay, 
who, in place of her old forward greeting, 
fairly crossed the street to avoid her. Phemie 
could scarcely believe the evidence of her 
eyes, and was sorrow-struck at so bad a sign; 
and the very next evening, George Cunning- 
ham, in his careless way, corroborated it as a 
mere piece of news. Dr. Hunter, he un- 
derstood, had done what he could, to put 
Hay, the artist, past the flagrant absurdity 
of his present whim, as injudicious a flight 
of pique, for a man in his position, as 
could well be devised. Upon which, Mr. 
Millar commented coolly and scornfully. 

"Aye, these artist or actor chaps take a 
monopoly of flightiness, not that the rising 
generation, in more hopeful quarters, sup- 
plied many Solons." 

Patrick Hay relinquish his art, and endan- 
ger his prospects, to satisfy the spare energy 
of his nature, by engaging it in the priva- 
tions and hardships of a Greenland voyage I 
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This was indeed the morbid working of that 
spirit, adventurous and resolute, which 
Phemie had been early privileged to recog- 
nize. To overthrow the steps in the ladder 
of worldly consideration, laboriously and 
honourably acquired, and which he had once 
prized, exposing himself to just censure and 
reproach. This was genius — if it were genius, 
run riot, and degenerating into those nervous 
movements of captious irritability, which 
habitually yielded to, would condemn him 
in the eyes of rational men, and sever the 
slender thread of hope which still seemed to 
unite their future fates. 

Phemie was greatly distressed, and began 
to ask herself if she had anythiug to do with 
Patrick Hay's sudden abandonment of the 
past, and call for the new scenes, and rapid 
changes of a widely different future. It was 
a foolish idea on Phemie Millar's part, but 
entertaioiog it, she felt an unconquerable 
longing to remonstrate with hiTn on his 
inconsistency. This appeared impossible. 
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She knew her duty better now, and Patrick 
Hay no longer sought to turn her from it. 
She fancied that he still provoked casual 
encounters in the streets, on the beach, at 
the church door — ^that he looked keenly and 
unfailingly in her direction — and that every 
trace of anger had passed from those deep 
blue eyes ; but her quaking heart had the 
sad support, that he never attempted to 
address her, when he might have done it 
with impunity — ^that he had ceased to wish 
to do so. 

Phemie Millar thought she had lived a 
very long period in the last six months, and 
she imagined that her face might reflect the 
fact, how fast she had speeded in life's jour- 
ney. Patrick Hay looked older also, she was 
sorry to remark that. He had early struggled 
with and conquered obstacles in his career. 
Moderate privations, and hardships had 
braced his faculties into elasticity. He had 
a fall consciousness of the narrow limits, 
the trammels of art in this country; and fore- 
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warned and forearmed, he had started with a 
healthful courage, aad cheerful patience, for 
the veiled destiny, which all men are com- 
pelled to lead along with them in their march 
to fortune. He gave you the idea of rare 
gifts, happily grafted on a buoyant, brave 
constitution, which rendered worldly success 
almost certain, and in the meantime, enabled 
iheir possessor to "rejoice" like a "strong 
man in his strength^" — a gladsome nature, 
winning and covetable. This stronghold was 
invaded or surrendered. His smooth brow 
was corroded like the rest, the mouth alike 
mobile and manly, with the delicate curve of 
a woman's lips, and the firm lines of a man's, 
which Phemie Millar had loved to think the 
fairest feature throughout the world of men's 
faces she had beheld — ^began to curl spas- 
modically in spleen or sorrow. For the first 
time since Patrick Hay had sold a picture, 
and received an acknowledgement of his 
capability, he appeared in Craiginch shabby 
and careless in outward appointments. Mrs. 
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Hay would have it, that " Pate, in his inno- 
cence, had fa'en into the hands of some 
loon of a tailor, who took his charges and 
abused his trusf 

Was it so ? or was Patrick Hay's kingly 
stamp of humanity, the soul of the man 
deteriorating, and so the body commenced to 
appear in its native insignificance, imtil he 
roused himself not to hail, but to defy you ? 

Phemie Millar heard a portion of the 
public conmients on his conduct — the ap- 
plause with which his old associates greeted, 
what appeared to them a retrogression to 
their ranks — ^the gratification with which the 
common-place, and many of every grade in 
all communities, are inclined to detect the 
discomfiture of the few marked men, great or 
small, young or old, withra their borders* 
These last have aspired to be pioneers and 
scouts, guides and leaders, and deserve to be 
shot for their pains. No matter how resistless 
he summons they followed — ^how righteous 
the motive— how modest its execution. 
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Phemie Millar arrived at a desperate reso- 
Intioiiy she would write to Patrick Hay, in 
terms that would break no implicit assent to 
her father's will; as one true friend would 
appeal to another, as a sister would plead 
with a brother, she would communicate with 
him. It was no departure in spirit from the 
doctrine of submission and obedience, which 
she as a child had subscribed, it was a siagle 
employment, and that to avert a great evil, 
of the influence which she had resigned. 

The subject was too sacred to admit of dis- 
cussion, and Phemie dared not delay; die 
pondered over her letter, sewing beside 
CSolin. It worked in her brain all day, and 
she wrote it in the evening, when the others 
were engaged unpacking an ingenious in- 
valid contrivance for the solace of Colin's 
weary body. 

^' Perhaps you will think it strange," she 
wrote, "that I should send you a letter, but 
I hear that you are going on a voyage, and I 
am perplexed. I was so proud last year, 
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when yottr pictures were praised (you re- 
member talking of them, that first night you 
were in this house). I was so proud, because 
you were a Craiginch man. Nothing can 
happen to annul that bond of interest ; so I 
venture to ask you, as your townswoman, to 
reconsider the resolution they say you have 
formed. I liked to listen to your praises of 
art, that grand field of adventure. I thought 
your words had the fire of inspiration, that 
you must win laurels, and one day, perhaps, 
you would lend us one to treasure for your 
sake. But how can that be, if in place of 
application and study, you suddenly forsake 
your post, for some cross that may be borne, 
or impulse that may be resisted. Have you 
counted the cost ? Are you willing to falter 
and be foiled, when you can pronounce the 
spell — ' In the name of God and the right,' 
over your spread canvass? You told me 
the old painters elevated and refined their 
brethren, reviving the fable of Orpheus. 
You chalked a worthy career ; you set out 
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gallantly, yet you renounce the race before 
it is well begun. You condemn the bright 
images that you said haunted your boyish 
brain, to perpetual slumber: will they be 
thus drugged to torpor? will they not 
awaken when it is too late, like so many 
scorpions, and refuse to give you rest ? It 
seems to me that one of the hardest regrets 
to bear, must be a consciousness of golden 
opportunities lost, with their stem avenger — 
a life time's failure. Do not be angry, indeed 
it is a wild notion, this voyage to Greenland, 
an undigested fancy — such as leads boys to 
swing in a sailor's hammock in order to leave 
them, after long years of toil and danger, when 
they are mates or captains, in their unending 
toils and privations, soured and discontented 
men, tempted to curse their youthful pre- 
possessions, and reproach the guardians 
who could not in tune, by fair means or 
foul, tame or exorcise the spirit of imrest. 
I thought you had outlived these dreams, 
but there are diseases that must be caught 
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sooner or later. Bob sufltered from the same 
infatuation, and allowed it to triumph over 
every barrier, and we have lost him Do 
you think me bold ? I cannot help it, my 
heart is full. 

"Your young brothers and sisters wiU not 
whisper the truth to you, your father and 
mother may speak out, but perhaps the 
period is come in your history when their 
lawful authority seems a hard bondage, an 
intolerable, worn-out prejudice to which no 
man is bound to give heed, do not yield to 
that impulse of insubordination, if you would 
not bitterly repent it. 

" These yawning gloomy depths and glit- 
tering icy pionacles, the bald eagle wheeling 
through the sky, the whale spouting in the 
sea, fancy them; but do not make unheard of 
sacrifices to greet them face to face. You 
cannot transfer them to canvass. The leaden 
sky, the white waste, the horror of darkness 
are the boundaries of physical existence; 
they speak a stammering Titan tongue which 
few care to comprehend. 



\ 
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"Poor Colin has had sereral trying months, 
lie is better with milder weather, but I know 
now that he will neyer be quite well again, 
if we conld bnt keep him as he is, I hope it 
is not too selfish to wish it ; and in his com- 
plaiat there are cases of the disease beiog 
held back for a long term of years : I have 
read that in New England they haye what is 
styled " a thirty years' consmnption." 

*^ Mary Mackay has been in Dunfermline, 
and Janet Hunter with her nnole, at Coalton. 
We have had a very qniet winter. 

I wonder whether you have seen Isabella's 
baby ? She is a fine little thing ! You could 
not guess what an amusement. 

" I hope you will excuse me for writing, I 
am afraid it may not be right, but I cannot 
help it. Ask George Cunningham what you 
will gaiu by a voyage to the north seas; he is 
clever and cool, and as far as he goes every 
one's friend. Speak to John Blythe ; I believe 
that painting is your talent, and that there is 
a religious obligation on you to improve it. 
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Then, do you envy the men of the Mary in 
their dreary inertion? Perhaps they will 
never break their moorings, perhaps they 
penetrated farther than their friends suppose, 
lured on like Franklin to silent destruction. 
Is there a spirit at the North Cape also 
beckoning men to regions of frozen death, 
where starvation, or treacherous natives are 
not needed to stiU the throb of the stoutest 
hearts. Should the Mary not return, should 
she never more be heard of, which is too 
possible, how many eyes will grow dim with 
wistful gaze round Craiginch Point — ^how 
the deadly sickness of hope deferred will rob 
youth of its light, and middle age of its 
serenity, and fifty years hence HheMary^ 
will still be a mournful sound in the records 
of Craiginch. 

" I am sure you will imderstand and for- 
give what I have wanted to express. 
" Believe me, 

" Your faithful friend, 

"PhemieMiUar." 



\ 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" l^ame and fame to fly Bublimey 

Thro' the courts, the camps, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of time, 

Bandied in the hands of fools. 
Fill the can and All the cup. 

All the windy ways of man 
Are but dust that rises up. 

And is lightly laid again." 

TEKHYSOK. 

Patrick Hay repKed speedily. 

" Dear Phemie Millar, 

" I thank you, I thank you with all my 
heart for your good advice. Why ! what a wise 
little woman you are, how sedate and stead- 
fast, and opposed to trifling and treachery; 
but I must go, nevertheless, for you are not 



I 
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a witch nor a prophetess, but wliat I called 
you once before, a dear, dear lassie, what I 
will call you to the end, let who will forbid 
me. I must [undertake that long sail. Al- 
though painting should be my talent^ I only 
lay it aside for a season to cultivate, an ac- 
quaintance with the hereditary work of 
Craiginch, and to be of use I trust on an 
occasion, in my original sphere, you would 
not have me forget it altogether. You see no 
degradation in my return to a temporary 
experience of the lot to which I was bom; 
that of bodily toil, not mental exertion. A 
modicum of education does not disqualify me; 
I should think not, see the yachting feats of 
our grandees, and who says that I am in 
leading strings to the world and his wife ? 

" I must gaze on Charlie^s wain, when the 
storm kiug is marshalling his hosts to sweep 
across that hero's tent, the northern sky, and 
various tiated icebergs are swaying and 
crashing on every side. Do you call them 
horrors ? They are glories ; I want to feel 
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that icy wind on my cheek, I could bare my 
breast to its cold searching breath, it will 
dissipate all sluggish vapour, all tainted mi- 
asma, it will restore the old independent 
spirit that has been dragged down and 
chained to a lifeless carcase. 

" Can I not reproduce it on caavass ? Can 
I not ? Then I will tear up the canvass and 
cast it willingly to the moles and bats. Could 
Ossian sing of the floating mists of his 
mountains silvered by the risirig moon, and 
Fingal with his pine-like spear and bossy 
shield, striding forth from their shadowing 
mantle ? If I ever set myself to study again it, 
wiU be to paint Egil or an Eric Kaude, tower- 
ing on the prows of their dreaded barks. I am 
sick of modem littleness. You are laughing 
at me, Phemie, as with a humourous capacity 
neither deficient nor quite out of practice, 
you sometimes must laugh whether you will 
or no; you are mentally measuring my own 
poor proportions, unable to avoid comparing 
me with gamey little Sir Geoffi-ey Hudson; 

VOL. III. I 
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well, siiice I cannot better myself, I submit 
to be likened to a dwarl^ so that 1 keep 
company with giants. 

" Do not give up poor Bob, he will turn 
up yet, never fear; and do not think too 
hardly of him, he used to have a good 
heart under his roughness. He is not to be 
compared to your smooth-tongued hypocrite, 
your easy, indiflterent epicurean, and he bears 
about with him his own punishment ; when 
that is past, welcome him back. Your father 
was harsh, but your strong minded men are 
occasionally ballaste^ with strong feelings, 
and his heart may yet yearn over his first- 
bom. 

"Dear Phemie, gentle teacher, earnest 
guide in truth — I approve of your remon- 
strance; I like your reproof; I will like 
nothing so well for months to come. You 
thought I might be offended in surly, churlish 
mood, when I was a proud man, so I have 
paced up and down, and whistled or sung in 
spirit — ' 
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" By Oohtertyre, there grows the aik, 
On Yarrow braes the birken shaw, 

' But Phemie was a bonnier lass, 
Than braes of Yarrow iver saw. 

Her bonnie face, it was as meek 

As onie lamb's npon a lea, 
The evening star was ne'er sae sweet 

As was the blink o' Phemie' s ee." 

" My Phemie, my Phemie ! 

" You have a dread that you have driven 
me to this step which you will not counsel, 
which you must condemn ; no, not entirely, 
it is a plan made up of many reasons 
binding every one, and it is not immature. 
Phemie, you can bear to hear the whole 
truth ; do not think I want to pain your 
tender heart, when I say that you gave a shock 
to my system last July, an impetus which it 
had not received previously. It must have 
come sometime, and it may prove salutary. 
There is no fixed time for a man to 
find his bread ashes, but he will reach the 
conclusion one day, else he must be con- 

I 2 
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structed of the grossest clay. I suppose he 
is not imfrequently awakened to the fact 
by an unruly passion of some sort, convincing 
him that he is no more master of his mind 
than a slave of his person, " a fire in his 
bones," which wiU smoulder on, and which 
I will defy him to extinguish ; then follow 
irritation, weariness, a craving after a new 
excitement, a dash into a fresh pursuit, 
a curb there again; anger, scorn, a palled 
appetite, a determination to take what you 
can get and be thankful, and to laugh at the 
Don Quixotes who are following fast after 
you. 

"But this you say, is the creed of a 
heathen, and you open your eyes in wonder 
and blame. Pardon me, Phemie, Mr. Hep- 
bum would admit that it is the private pro- 
fession of many a good, honest, proper 
christian. They are but wild grapes for the 
vine of Olivet and Calvary to bear, the 
clusters are legion nevertheless. 

"You denied my pleading, Phemie Millar. 
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You were torn by conflicting ties, but you 
could not do otherwise, poor lily, than be 
faithful to the old love, bound up in the nook 
and the knot from which you sprang ; and I 
will never more attempt to tear you from 
it, bruising your slender stem, and soiling 
your fair petals ; I will rather consent never 
to see you more. 

"I was in a fit of frenzy, when I left 
Craiginch. I cooled, looking, about me, and 
then I longed again to take the swiQg of my 
set, to lead to the letter the spouting, swag- 
gering life of the Louvre and the Cafes ; 
but the price threatened to be too high, a^d 
I wanted more than the stage trappings of 
intellectual nerve. 

"After that I turned to my art — a grand 
field you named it, truly ; or better, a noble 
maiden, stately and serene, waiting to be 
wooed, but refasing to be worshipped. Do 
jiot be jealous. I would have infinitely 
preferred a pressure of warm, living lips to 
her marble hand ; and it was only since you 
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l5ast me off, that I knelt so low at her feet. 
After a time, she too would have none of me. 
Do you remember, Phemie, when I offered 
to be anything, or do anything in your 
hands, you shrank from me? And yet I 
spoke from a strong sense of your goodness, 
— ^you were an impersonification of goodness 
to me — ^but I was wrong, for I gave you pain. 
So she, too, the queen, treated her sworn 
vassal ; she looked very sad, and she waved 
me back. I still pressed on, and on, and 
then she taunted me coldly and sternly. She 
termed me a bower down to stocks and 
stones; she bade me embody truth and 
beauty, in perishable materials, if I could, 
but only as a supplement to a righteous life. 
" When the allies entered Paris, they sur- 
prised M. David, painting quietly in the 
studio that Napoleon had given him, and 
they respected the great man's impassibility; 
but if the trumpet of doom found me so 
engrossed, and the Lord of Hosts demanded 
^ Man, what of thy brother ? ' could I answer 
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* I gave him this lesson in chalk, and that 
in oils ; and that my brain might preserve 
its clearness, and my hand perfect its skill, 
I gave him no other. I taught him as an 
artist, but as a man, my spirit never went 
forth to meet his, and ^ to plead with him in 
the way.' In order that I might be ^not 
slothful in business,' I refused to be ^ fervent 
in spirit, or to serve the Lord.' Away with 
it; even in this world, it would be folly, 
nothing but labour and sorrow. 

^^Eaphael, the beloved, had a host of 
friends. Michael, the angel, was a lonely and 
self-concentrated man, by origiual tempera- 
ment, and by circumstances, but he could be 
capable of great tenderness: witness his 
matchless fidelity to his dying servant. 
Brought in contact with beauty, in its various 
forms of grandeur or softness, desiring it as we 
do, we are in danger of becoming sensualists, 
or half-anchorites — ^half-pagans, Mirabeaus, 
or monks of La Trappe, or worms grovelling 
before the car of Juggernaut. The old mas- 
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ters did not thus dare their saints and angels, 
and the brow that wore the crown of thorns ; 
their light might be small, and their practice 
gross — the worse for themselves, but in 
theory they were devout still, they compre- 
hended the ^harmony of the universe, the 
sovereignty of its creator, and the great 
^mystery' of God incarnate in the flesh. 
They were not wont to work in Epicurean 
licence of soul, nor in stoical severity, nor 
were they Pygmalions altogether. 

" Art says to us, ^ I am not for you ; you 
would degrade, or you would deify me — a 
created essence ; the touch of one is pollu- 
tion, of another idolatry. I will cast off the 
one, and bend and break the other.^ 

" So, Phemie, I locked my door ; by day 
I laboured hard, by night I continued to 
paint in my feverish dreams; I fought 
fiercely, anJl what was my reward ? ' Eecoil 
from incompleteness ^ which a child might 
detect, again, only ashes ! 

" "When I note down the minutes of the 
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last six months, they do not read tremen- 
dously. September — ^parted from Phemie 
MiUar ; compelled to it. October — ^in Lon- 
don and abroad, learnt a little more of the 
world ; neither the best nor the worst side 
of it, wasted much time. December and 
January — painted with might and main, in 
hot haste, lest the afflatus should expire like 
a spent torch and leave me in total darkness, 
in desperate determination that I would not 
be beaten this time. End — my picture too 
late for thp exhibition; refused a place in 
two galleries. The subject in debate — ^the 
style more or less condemned everywhere — 
the. execution lamentably false to the original 
conception — ^my own eyes opening to the 
truth, and to the momentous question — 
whether my hand will ever obey my head ? 
But my disgust at the manifestation of the 
same doubt in others extreme.' 

" Is that a feeble echo of David Scott's 
deep key note ? Ah, poor David Scott ! 

" So I am a sated guest at an exhausted 
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feast, and I require complete respite and 
change of scene to rest and refresh me. 
I am a yonng man, I can afford to " bide my 
time ' for ' striking sicker,' as I surely will 
do one day yet. Can you not rejoice, Phemie 
Millar, that the soil but seeks to lie fallow,^ 
that it may send forth a truer crop ? And hopes 
and wishes, legitimate, and loyal and reason- 
able to boot, already drop again, Uke good 
seed in the farrows. I have been tired and 
sulky, but neither unbelieving nor rebellious. 
I grant that I deserve disappointment, I 
wish to submit to it, and gain the wisdom 
that may ensue. 

" Therefore I must sail to Greenland ; folk 
may sneer — ^let them. 

" But do not mistake me, I am no Pan- 
theist, I can stow away a Bible in my chest, 
^the old book yet,' the road that the hurrying, 
bruised feet of prophet and apostle trod, has 
not grown too narrow, too rude, too steep for 
me, if a light from on High but illuminate 
the worn tract. 
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"I must near dreary Labrador, or hail 
ErieEande's own Huitsarken and Blaasarken, 
the white and the blue sark. Thousands 
perform the feat every season in perfect 
safety. Why is it to be a matter of special 
peril to me, if not to them ? I can at worst 
but share the fate of Willoughby, that 
' captain tall,' or gude Sir Patrick Spence,' 
my namesake and countryman, who did not 
venture so far from home, who had only to 
"^Sand ower hand, ower to Aberdour,' 
to lie in ^ Fiftie fadom deep,' or the stout 
Admiral, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with his 
lofty cheer, 

" ' Do not fear, Heaven is as near 
By water as by land.' " 

Or the noble Portuguese brothers, Cortreal, 
Vasco, Grasper Miguel, when one of their 
number launched his ship for the northern 
seas and was no more heard of — another, 
and yet another came forward, to discover or 
share his fate, until a king's mandate forbade 
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the extinction of their house. A goodly 
company these, and mostly old acquaintances 
of yours, I'U vouch. But forgive me, Phemie, 
for what you may feel ill-timed, cruel folly ; 
take it as a proof that the danger of the 
expedition is a mere bagatelle, else I am man 
enough not to sport it to you. 

" You a coastwoman, Phemie Millar, and 
not affected by the fact, that the hardy fisher 
population of the Eastern Friths, from the 
Cromarty to the Tweed, to this day turn to 
the North Seas as a region of romance, after 
which it is not in fisher blood not to hanker ; 
true to their descent, they prefer it to the 
tame Mediterranean. I know more of the 
fables of classic lands — ^more of the voluptuous 
enchantment of the cypress and myrtle ; but 
I also am sufficiently of Danish or Saxon 
blood, to rank the haU of Eblis above Alad- 
din's garden. 

"My father and mother are dissatisfied, 
but they have a homely philosophy, which 
stands them in stead of a ftdl comprehensio^ 
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of my wants and wishes — ^the same, which, 
acquired in the work-shop, the field, or the 
factory, induces almost every working man 
to bid his grown-up son do what he will. 
I have their consent to be a sailor for one 
venture, if nothing else will serve me. My 
father thinks it a bad enough sign, that I 
cannot settle to the trade that I would follow; 
and my mother is silent, really silent. I may 
live to repay them their simple generosity. 

^^ So Cunningham has got an heir — ^I 
humbly beg her pardon, an heiress; when 
will she begin to tease him? Had you 
given me a hint of the colours, I would have 
boarded the little craft some day, for her 
Aunty's sake. Is Jeannie under no appre- 
hension, that the dignity is ominous ? She 
is so well cut out for filling a maiden aunt' s 
discreet, creeking shoes. Tell her the 
worsted man was a clear temptation of fate. 
I half promise to bring her a snow-fellow 
from the North Pole, perhaps the veritable 
Scot who has so long in uncomfortable dig- 
nity bestrode that broomstick. 
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" Yes, Colin may long be spared to reward 
your care ; and I am not without a notion 
that he may recover entirely. You are too 
apprehensive about him. He was not nearly 
so ill as that would come to ; besides, one 
hears of miracles in medicine every day. I 
cannot . suppose Mrs. Millar's getting on 
without him. 

" This long, long epistle, Phemie, ^ as long's 
my arm' — ^my first, if not my last letter to 
you, must have an end. Not even a shake of 
your little hand, or a look into your kind eyes, 
before I vowed that I would not seek you, or 
do a thing that the veriest stickler for pro- 
priety could condemn,— even had your true, 
warm heart not afforded me a chance of 
explaining myself. I will go and prosper, no 
fear, and return ; and then, Phemie — ^then, 
we will see. What it I should claim you 
openly and unopposed ? What if your father 
should withdraw his opposition, or patronise 
the connection ? It is not the first time that 
men have changed their minds. 
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" And if not, I would like to write on dear, 
dear Phemie Millar, because (mind, merely 
traversing a distant range of possibilities) 
you might live to find it a consolation. If 
the ' Mary ' is lost — ^if we perish also, we 
belong to the same owners, and our principal 
intent is to track and rescue the ' Mary,' to 
save benighted men, and retrieve the old 
vessel, and her dearly bought cargo^-our 
fishing is to be a secondary consideration ; 
then, Phemie, retain a kindly remembrauce 
of your lover, I do not know how much I 
have been to you, but it may please you to 
learn — ^for you are a romantic damsel — 
that, although beauty in the abstract has 
been my mistress from the cradle, you, and 
you alone, have been my love. I have had my 
fancies, but I was too poor and proud, Christo- 
pher Hay, the cooper's son, and an F.E.S. A. 
at the same time ; and, somehow, I was not 
extremely sensitive to flesh and blood divini- 
ties, until I met you — sl girl and woman 
blended into one, with the rare spirituel 
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beauty in your white cheeks and your dark 
brows, and knew you thoroughly frank, 
earnest and kind — ^so pure of heart— so 
bright in mind — so generous in measuring 
out admiration and esteem for others — a 
wee thing foolish and wrong yourself some- 
times, dear always. 

" After all that has been said and done, 
we are little better than a pair of rustics — 
a country lad and lass; but greatness is 
not more than comparative, and a touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin, 
therefore you are my Laura, my Beatrice, 
Phemie Millar, 

"If I be not permitted to return to 
Craiguich, do not recal my image with pain, 
— ^to think that would grieve me sorely ! 
Eeflect that you have done me good, as the 
love of what is excellent works us well if we 
remain honest, even although its first fruits 
be vexation. It does not save, but it serves. 
Commit my body to the waves we have 
watched together — ^and my soul to our God 
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and iSavioirr ; and, Phemie Millar, if so, I 
know that you will strive to perform all that 
I now bid you — ^you will do something to 
comfort my mother ; yon so tender hearted a 
woman — ^you will then be a lassie no more. 
My fether^s manhood will suffice for him to 
bear up under the blow ; but she — although 
she may not express herself very clearly or 
correctly — ^will mourn as Mrs. Millar would 
do for your Colin, for the gentleman son on 
whom the pride of her heart was placed. 
Heaven help me ! I have not been to her or 
to him all I might have been; few of us do 
not fail in these holy obligations, but you 
will do what you can to discharge my debt, 
and to the young things who have been 
taught to look up to me, as to a second head. 
Jannie and George in the shop, Tam at school, 
Kirsten and Annie at their mantua making, 
and the curly-headed spoilt mout^ Davie at 
his mother's apron string. I leave you my 
executor, Phemie, not fearing that you will 
misapprehend or abuse the trust. 
VOL. ni. K 
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" Far off, down a vista of years, I see 
that another and happier man may seek 
to make you his wife. Let him, Phemie; 
you will not forget me — ^you have love 
enough for both : you will have fond, solemn 
chambers in your heart where you will 
retain the past, and there I will dwell with 
Bob and Colin. Add my name to BoVs 
and Colin's, when you kneel as I see you 
nightly beside your bed, with meek, folded 
hands, and eyes closed on this world's 
vanities. Pray that God may send light to 
each, and God's choicest blessing fall back 
on your own head. In His providence, we 
may be happy together yet. 

" Heigho, Phemie, I have written you not a 
letter, a budget — a Lord Chancellor's budget, 
when there is a full court. This unwieldy, 
unpardonable bulk, these many scribbled 
pages, the work of these last long idle days, 
I am not without confidence thiat you will 
travel through them, striving to follow and 
make allowance for the writer. When I see 
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you next, my hand will be too rough for 
fine work, and my face battered by the sun 
and wind, but the heart within will beat the 
same. 

I say, good bye, not farewell. 

I am, dear dear Phemie Millar, 
Ever, and ever, yours, 

"Patrick Hay." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

'^ oil lone, and wide, and trackless 
Lies the waste and dreary main ; 
By its waves, dear Mends are parted ; 
On its rocks are grief and pain. 

Where the long shores are gleaming. 
What solemn thoughts shonld be ; 

Forgive the dead, the absent, 
And pray for those at sea." 

KBS. IfOSTOIf. 

Patrick Hay's long letter touched Phemie 
Millar greatly, but for a time it gave her 
none of the comfort it was intended to 
convey. Amidst his love and trust in her 
he persevered in his rash purpose, he would 
not be put past it, and she could not view it 
with his sanguine eyes, or foresee the proba- 
bility of her father's making any concession 
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in their favour, just because his prejudices 
had been strengthened and confirmed. 

Phemie obtained intelligence of the time 
fixed for the Hope's setting sail; before then 
she caught a fleeting glimpse of Patrick 
Hay, in his blue jacket, and it did strike her 
for a moment, that his step had recovered 
some of its original spring, and his head of 
its high bearing. She half credited that he 
might be right in his logic, but no, it could 
not be; and when she watched the vessel 
sail out of the harbour one still misty after- 
noon, its masts magnifying instead of lessen- 
ing in the hazy distance, and heard the last 
faint huzza of the group on the pier, and 
thought of Bob and Colin, it seemed that her 
very heart would break. " Joseph was not, 
and Benjamin was not," it was hard to bear, 
but Colin was down stairs wearying for her 
customary attendance, and she would saye 
Patrick Hay the reflections that her father 
was ready to heap upon him, the moment her 
cheek blanched, or her eye fell. 
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Phemie had a qxiick perception tliat her 
fether secretly accused Patrick Hay of un- 
manly, trifling, wanton cruelty^ and rattier 
than give occasion for that unjust reproach to 
gather substance and gain wordSy she would 
die. It was mostly for Patrick Hay's sake 
that she made no sign, that she laughed and 
chatted as usual during the day, and at 
night still struggling bravely against her 
feelings, composed and set herself to sleep, 
that she might rise in the morning with 
fresh capacity for endurance. 

None could guess the difficulty, the in- 
cessant watch over herself, the pining neces- 
sity, not for an agony of tears, for Phemie's 
feelings were to deep to be violent, but only 
to be at liberty to bow her head upon her 
hands, and sit in silent despair. Phemie 
Millar was very much attached to the 
young man, a tenacious attachment likely 
to be contumacious where interdicts were 
concerned, and only partially affected by 
time and absence, and their late communica- 
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tion, the strong confiding regard of his re- 
sponse to her appeal, roused and stirred this 
active principle. 

There was heroism in Phemie Millar's 
present life, in its true love, self denial, and 
feith — ^not a sun, only a star, but a star of 
Bethlehem ; and she was a simple girl, whose 
lively feelings, abundant imagination, and 
desultory, irregular, deficient culture rendered 
every penance she underwent doubly severe. 

It is difficult to convey a distinct impres- 
sion of this trial and victory, for Phemie's 
life, like that of most girls, was summed up 
of trifles ; and it is inadmissible and im- 
possible to arrest and record these motes in 
the sun-beam. But if she had been followed 
through these quiet home details, and if it 
were ftilly remembered that poor Phemie's 
native character was fanciful and impetuous ; 
that she had to begin her girlhood with that 
struggle between the outer and the inner 
nature, where the inertia of the one tends per- 
petually to defeat the other, which by a 
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partial deyelopment seems to render the whole 
being stultified and worthless ; with distress- 
ing self consciousness and repeated disap- 
pointments, and surrounded by uncongenial 
enough grouping — to have seen and known 
the whole of these particulars; it would have 
been admitted that the discordant tones in 
Fhemie Millar's nature began to form them- 
sdves into fine, Ihough imperfect, harmony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Millar and Jeannie unwittingly 
rejoiced in it, and Isabella said again, and yet 
again, thatPhemie was wonderfully improved; 
she did not hesitate to trust her with baby. 
Colin inclined to Phemie, as he had once done 
to Bob, and to no other. His mother could 
best supply his bodily wants, but Phemie's 
mind inherited the faculty of entering into 
his spiritual atmosphere, and reflecting light 
upon its dimness. 

" Charlie Blythe's sample of the mummy- 
wheat is on the mantel-piece for Colin to 
look at when he awakes, Mamma, and I have 
re<5ollected to send Katie to Baillie Couper's 
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for the arrow root, so that you need not 
trouble yourself about it." 

" That was very mindful of you, Phemie. 
Now go out, like a good bairn, and take your 
run on the sands, as long as the day's fine." 

This half hour's pacing along the sands 
was a great boon to Phemie ; a lonely 
walker for the second time iu her life, 
because Colin disliked to start from his after- 
noon's sleep without one of his sisters to 
chat to hiuL He could not bear his mother 
out of his sight, but he must have Phemie 
or Jeamiie's presence also to content him. 

Por a third marked period in Phemie 
Millar's short existence, the kindly breath of 
spring was ruffling the tide and blowing over 
another growth of feelings in her heart. 
Harry Hunter's mock courtship, when she 
had first thought herself a woman; Maggie 
Keith's desertion, and Bob's departure, and 
now Colin's decline, and her steadfast love 
for, and bitter separation from, Patrick Hay. 

A dismal confirmed oblivion, in place of 
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bursting asunder, closed over Bob Millaj^s 
fortunes. No tidings of him yet, directly or 
indirectly — no word of the marvels, and the 
entire freedom of Australian diggings, or 
bullock grazings; and although the ^Eoebuck' 
had long ago completed her voyage in safety, 
there were perils on shore, excursions replete 
with toil and hazard, lonely, unknown fords, 
savage bushrangers, at the faintest anticipa- 
tion of which, the dwellers at home unfor- 
given or forgotten, quailed, and not a single 
word of peace to soothe his poor mother's 
boding regrets. But Mrs. Millar was not 
querulous; she was too active-minded, too 
self-sacrificing; for Colin's sake, she even 
meant to be always cheerftd ; it was Mr. 
Millar, whose temper was soured and his 
heartiness impaired. It pained Phemie to 
confess her father's disposition altered for 
the worse. 

• Patrick Hay was already far away, so 
Phemie said to herself, when she diligently 
coasted the line of sea-weed in her daily 
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exercise. The peculiax features of his expe- 
dition were conned again and again, in the 
brief space of time that she conld dwell upon 
them — the chiUness of those northern seasons, 
in the height of summer — the dense fogs — 
the rosy light of their magical sunrises and 
sunsets — ^the colossal spoU, and its nearly 
irresistible endeavours to escape or over- 
whelm the bold assailants — ^the agitated 
current ia which the boats are dragged 
along with inconceivable swiftness — the 
shouts of encouragement or warning — the 
overreaching stroke or momentary entangle- 
ment of the rope, which swamps them in the 
boiling, bloody surf — ^and, ever foremost, the 
slight, boyish figure, which enlarges upon 
and engrosses the vision by the charm of its 
infectious impetus. A curious studio this 
for Patrick Hay! and yet, what combina- 
tion of circumstances, not entirely artificial, 
could come wrong to his inherent wealth of 
manliness ? Then Phemie's thoughts travelled 
farther — ^to the imprisoned Mary, righting 
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and vibrating as if re-created into faint life 
by the beneflcient beams of the sun, shining 
even on those extremities of the earth, afford- 
ing scanty herbage to the reindeer. She saw 
anxious eyes, and strangely furrowed faces, 
almost baflfling her recognition. She felt that 
they were worn, weather-beaten men whose 
patient, hardy fortitude, suffering and soli- 
tude, had tested nearly to the utmost. She 
wondered if their strength would suffice to 
profit by the more genial season, and break 
through these icy barriers — ^if the Mary 
would encounter the ^ Hope,' and both steer 
home in triumph, or if escaped from that 
grim danger, storm and shipwreck still 
awaited them ; for sailors have crossed the 
main, to perish in sight of their havens. 

Phemie would end by ascending the un- 
even, inclined plane of Flushing wynd, which 
took her into the main street past Christopher 
Hay's modest door. For many weeks, if Mrs. 
Hay was visible in the entrance, she withdrew 
on her approach— an indication of discomfiture 
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and late hostility, wluoh increased Phemie's 
sorrow. If she encountered Christopher, 
hammer in hand, his sedate, respectful greet- 
ing was neither more nor less than it had 
ever been, and at last, Mrs. Hay wore back to 
their old terms of acquaintance. She had 
ceased to boast of her eldest son, she would 
not even casually advert to him, and her 
gossip was less overflowing and self-satisfied. 
Sometimes it had a strain of pique and dis- 
content at the world at large ; but Phemie 
could venture to prolong it for a few minutes, 
or say a dij passing word of good will to the 
still more bashfcd girls, smartening under 
their dress-making apprenticeship, loitering 
in the back ground — or to the rough, uncouth 
boys, bolting past her, and if possible, still 
more zealously her adherents, and for whose 
ill manners and torn jackets their mother 
punctually apologized. " They were fell like 
tenants fresh frae the yaird, or the shore, or 
the scule ; ye might be sure they had been 
thrang at some mistiemanner, but gin Miss 
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Millar saw them dressed, she wad ken an 
odds. It was a weary life, the charge o' 
three or fower wild laddies to be feed an' 
cleed. Ance auld Mistress Deuchar gaed 
into her nursery, an said to Mysie Comfoot, 
the baimsmaid, ' Eh ! Mysie, are ye no 
glad when the scoundrels are fairly beddit ? 
It's like anither warld in the house.' ' Eh, 
aye, mem,' answer Mysie, ^but the mom 
will come, and thae maun a' rize again.' " 

Phemie had most success in recommending 
herself to the bare-headed, daidlied Benjamin 
of the family, for she could coax him by 
slipping into his willing hand stalks of spicy 
candy, or small packets of Baillie Couper's 
best bloom raisins, receiving his beaming 
glance of delight and stammering thanks; 
and he was a bright looking little fellow, 
with his brothfir Patrick's eyes. 

In time Mrs. Hay recovered the length 
of taking pleasure in Phemie Millar's timid, 
solicitous courtesy. She put her own in- 
terpretation upon it, and was proud of it in 
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her way; and so was Christopher in his 
closeness, and the juniors in their excite- 
ment. " Pate's young lady sweetheart, that 
wadna forsake him ! '' 
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CHAPTEE XL 

'' Break, break, break on thy cold grey stones, sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter the thoughts 

that arise in me, 
Oh well for the fisherman's boy, that he shouts with 

his sister at play ; 
Oh well for the sailor lad, that he sings in his boat on 

the bay ; 
And the stately ships sail on to their haven under the 

hill; 
But for the touch of a vanished hand; and the sound 

of a voice that is still." 

TENirrSOK. 

" A sailor left his native land, 
A simple gift he gave, 
A sea shell gathered by his hand 
From out the rippling wave." 

XBS. IfORTOir. 

Evert day was not alike in Phemie Millar's 
clouded calendar ; some days were compara- 
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lively clear, and others so gloomy that it 
appeared, as if another drop would overflow 
the brimming cup. 

There are days in all moods and circum- 
stances, when everything will go wrong- 
when mischances certainly do not arrive 
singly — ^and when these inauspicious periods 
occur in a season of sickness or sorrow, 
one could believe them beyond what poor 
humanity can sustain, for we then groan 
under a prospective, as well as a present, 
load. 

Sometimes an evil air of discord revived 
in the Millars' house, as it does in the best 
built domestic edifice; affliction softened 
and staid it; the decent reverence, which 
encompasses a heavy trouble, blotted out 
many a small annoyance, but not invariably. 
The cooled or sweetened humours would now 
and then have thair old perverse way. 

Mr. Millar flew out violently, in the face 
of a petty cross; Mrs. Millar moralized 
positively and exasperatingly ; Jeannie was 

VOL in. L 
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wayward and wilful; Phemie passionate; 
and poor Colin, originally so easy, with 
fever throbbing in every vein, and stimula- 
ting and fretting every nerve— fio fractious 
and unreasonable, that no mere mortal could 
please him. Thus each wheel went creaking 
and jarring in the wrong direction, until of 
itself, when a crash seemed inevitable, the 
machine suddenly righted ; and the members 
experienced only pain and mortification for 
theix several shares in the previous disorder. 
If they had looked forwards and upwards — 
but that was left for them to effect when 
they were fully themselves, not tormented 
by a goblin possession — for while it lasted, 
no one was sensible, no one was charitable. 

Phemie, whose own constitution was 
strained and exhausted, used to take reAige 
in her own room^ gi^g way to bursts of 
hysterical crying, or escaping to the sands, 
stand close to the murmuring tide (the more 
it swelled its waves, or lashed them on the 
sandy beach, at the bidding of the spring 
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winds, the better it suited her, and sob for 
Patrick Ha J, sailing on the bleak north seas, 
or murmur snatches of an old heart-wailing 
lament akin to her own : 

"The Lowlands o' Holland hae twined 
my love and me.^' 

" My love lies in the sant sea, 

And I am on the side ; 
Enough to break a young thing's heart, 

Wha lately was a bride, 
Wha lately was a bonnie bride, 

And pleasure in her ee. 
But the lowlands o' Holland, 

Hae twined my loye an' me. 
The stormy clouds did roar again. 

The ragion waves did rout ; 
And my lore and his bonnie ship 

Turned widershins about. 
^ There sail nae mantle cross my back, 

Nae comb come in my hair, 
Neither saU coal nor candle licht 

Shine in my bower mair ; 
I^or sail I hae anither lure 

Until the day I dee. 
I ne'er hae loed a luve but ane. 

An' he's drowned in the sea." 

l2 
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Phemie was relinquishing this relief, 
calmed if not bettered, one ^^ sconry" after- 
noon, when her way led her past, not the 
Hays, but the Eonalds^ door. She was not 
certain whether in the bitterness of h«r heart 
she had purposely directed her footsteps, 
or whether they had mechanically turned 
in this direction; but there was Mrs. 
Eonald filling her pair of water stoups at the 
street weU, and still elate with the pride and 
pleasure of a recent family festival, and she 
was as communicative as Mrs. Hay, who con- 
sidered herself several grades removed from 
such fisher riff-raff. Yes, BeUKonald had been 
married the previous afternoon, to a pros- 
perous master baker, up the country, who 
had heaped livery on her most distant con- 
nections, and carried off BeU in a spruce gig, 
with the remainder of the bridal party follow- 
ing riotously, in his own taxed cart; and 
^BeU^s folk^ were uplifted to the very skies, 
by her promotion and prospects, so much 
grander than if she had got poor Davie 
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Fletcher, over whom the grass grew green 
in Dunbar kirk-yard. 

If year upon year had intervened, Phemie 
Millar might have forgiven her, but only one 
fleeting twelvemonths since he was lost, it 
was too bad. 

Mrs. Eonald did not think so, for while 
exultingly summing up Bell's honours she 
did not refrain from inserting ever and anon 
the reflection, " Deed, aye, a's for the best : 
puir Davie Fletcher wad hae been a drap i' 
the bucket to this. It wad hae been a clean 
fliagin' awa o' the lassie; but 'he was fond 
and she was fain,' and what need aulder, wiser 
heads objec in sic cases. Davie was a strappin 
lad, but what's in a face ? First lookit at, an 
sunest forgotten. Jeames Anderson's looks 
are weel eneuch, and Bell does na like him 
waur the day for a wheen pock marks; a 
respectable weel to do lad, that micht hae 
lookit ower her head. Wha wad hae thought 
it in her tribulation? ButProvidence ordained 
it for her gude, gin we could hae kenned it. 
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Fuir lass ! Bell gaed me, a nicht or twa syne, 
some shells out o^ her kist that Davie Pletcher 
ance brocht her, biddin me " TaJk them, mither, 
an lock them oat o' the baim^s reach ; they're 
no mine now, I durstna carry them whar I^m 
gaun to Jeames Anderson's honse;" butBell'U 
want nae bonnie dies for her mantel shelf, 
an she will hae a licht heart that can keep 
her gude man aneath his ain bien roof, when 
a fisher's wife shakes wi fear for her bread- 
winner tossin on a wild sea. My certie, a 
fisher's wife does na wait till she buckles on 
the creel to grow careworn; but I'm forgettin, 
Miss Millar, I meant to say that ye wad 
may be incline to tak them an very welcome, 
the buckles may divert Master Colin in his 
sickness, sirs, a decline 's a sad wastin o' 
the body, an the doctors will hae it runs i' 
the blude, I wad hae sent the shells to 
Davie Fletcher's sister, gin, she hadna abused 
Bell Ronald about her second choice, as gin 
the bairn, (bit a bairn,) could be expected 
to gang moumin her hale young days ; sae 
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if ye plase, Miss Millar, I'll muckle rather 
wad the buekies on Maister Colin." 

Phemie consented to receive the pretty- 
keepsake, that had become an evident incum- 
brance, thinking that she would preserve 
them on her window sill fbr the sake of others 
besides their simple donor. 

Eecalling that mirk November sabbath- 
day, a little more than a year ago, Phemie 
had an unconquerable inclination to make 
the contrast complete by walking now to the 
Wemysses, the partners in the misfortune, 
above which the Eonalds had since so na- 
turally risen. It could only be NeUy whom 
Phemie would accost, for the frosts and 
snows of the last winter, or the fervid 
faith, too strong for his feeble body, had 
finished old Watty's span of life, and de- 
posited all that was mortal of him among 
the nameless mounds of Craiginch kirk- 
yard, the glancing Frith, where they had 
so often rowed together, stretching between 
his remains and those of his only son ; but 
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that was a little matter when Nelly could 
reverently pronounce " Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord,'' and when she trusted 
that the ransomed spirit of her laddie had 
met and welcomed his father to that Heaven, 
to which Watty had been so willing to spare 
him. 

Nelly was even more calm and resigned in 
her widowhood than in her first great bereave- 
ment, for Watty too was at rest, she had no 
longer to dread the revulsion of his smothered 
grief; Watty also was gone where sorrow, 
pain, and hardship could never more reach 
him; he was one of that ' cloud of witnesses^ 
on whose everlasting work of praise he had 
delighted to discourse; and, although her 
hearth was desolate and the necessaries of 
life scanty, she was contented to wait God's 
will for her turn to lay down her infirmities, 
and join those whom she believed saints in 
glory. 

Phemie Millar fancied she could still hear 
liie ringing tones of the old man's acquies- 
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cence in his master^s decree, that she could 
see its protracted reflection in the composure 
of Nelly's ash-coloured cheek. Her own 
crosses grew light in that pale fixed bright- 
ness. 

And NeUy Wemyss's grey head was more 
generous than Phemie Millar's crown of 
youth, for when she was obliged to mention 
the bride of yesterday, the week's town talk, 
in cursorily alluding to the melancholy event 
which had given them a temporary connec- 
tion, how forbearingly Nelly counted her 
few years; and with a softened kindness, 
wished her weU in the long happy life 
apparently in store for her. Then she" 
referred to the fishing in which she had now 
no personal concern, but in which she took 
a scarcely dimiaished interest, so long had 
it been the daily talk of those to whom her 
heart looked up and clave. 

From her benevolence, and from the fac 
that she had once prepared her son's box for 
a whaling voyage, from which he had been 
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dissuaded, when his father failed in procuring 
a substitute for his services, Nelly had a 
right to care for the whalers also, and she 
Was sure to touch on that sore subject, 
become of such moment to Phemie, that she 
could not trust herself to speak of it even to 
Jeannie. She was not sorry, however, that 
Nelly had ignorantly inflicted upon her a 
sharp pang, for she atoned for it by telling 
her eager listener, that ^ afore the Hope 
sailed, Christopher Hay's son ca'd to speer, 
gin she kenned aught o' an auld chart o' 
the Mary's, whar her course was carefully 
markit, which was reportit to be about 
Craiginch^ ajx^ which he had huntit the 
hale toun for in vain, and she had been 
made to bethink herself o' her young 
Watty's intended trip lang syne, and had 
rummaged on his shel^ an' there the first 
thing on which her hand liohtit was the 
chart ; it was imroUed and the former tract 
o' the Mary traced and carried off as a prize. 
She heard tell that Christopher's auldest son 
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was a stickit gentleman ; nae doubt Chris- 
topher had the means to mak his laddies 
that or mair, an' nane to cry no ; and she 
could witness that Mr. Patrick was as 
pleasant spoken as a bom laird, and he bit 
to have a warm heart, the lad; she was 
blythe to help him for his ain sake, for the 
wives and mithers heartless about the hame 
coming o' the Mary, and for his mither 
that might never see again the frank face 
that was sae free to rin into danger, to 
succour the distressed." 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

" Is dowie in the hint o' hairst, 
At the wa' ga'in o' the swallow, 
When the winds grow cauld ; when the bums 

grow bauld, 
An* the woods are hingin yeUow. 
But oh it* dowier far to see, 
The wa* ga'in o'ane the heart goes wi. 
The dead set o' a shinin ee, 
That darkens the weary world on thee." 

AIKSLIE. 

Colin Mtlt*ar had arriyed at the final 
development of his malady. Notwithstand- 
ing those instances of protracted wasting 
away which Phemie had cited, the third 
summer since consumption set her seal upon 
him, was to be his last. The first had wit- 
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nessed the sowing of the seed ; the second, 
the partial ability of the youthful frame to 
arrest the baleful growth ; the third saw him 
prostrate and helpless before it, only waiting, 
like Nelly Wemyss, for the insertion of the 
sharp sickle, which cuts down at one stroke 
the bearded graiu and the purple field 
flowers. 

Colitt had so looked forward to June, and 
the cattle on Caimielaw were wading knee- 
deep ia their summer pasture. The cowslips 
were over, but the Ayrshire roses were bud- 
ding for their single brief blow; and the 
anniversary of Mrs. Millar^s marriage day 
close at hand, and Colin was spared to see June 
and die. He lived to make a single use of 
his longed for liberty ; he was assisted down 
stairs, and with tottering limbs, a faint smile, 
and wan cheeks, with a last attempt to com- 
bat and conceal his deadly wealmess, again 
on his father's arm — ^his father whom in the 
course of nature he ought to have supported, 
and whose infirmities, come when they 
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would^ miglit have no son's stay ; he walked 
out and drank the fresh sea breeze, and looked 
on the sunshine, and all nature seemed fresh 
and fair; but that which was to have brought 
him life, brought death instead. 

Colin had been in the open air once more 
and his days were numbered. He did not 
seek to repeat the experiment, he ceased to 
speak of its probable good results, his memory 
wandered back to old stories, or his mind 
seemed to ponder placidly on Phemitf s psalms 
and chapters, and Mr. Hepburn's prayers. 
His original temper was restored with its 
contentment invested with a strange dignity. 
Oh^ death, you are very solemn, else your 
approach would not clothe the simplicity of a 
child with a sovereign robe, so that eyeer 
which, Uke poor Colin Millar's, have shone for 
years on the world with feeble lustre, may 
give forth one flash of unearthly brightness 
before they close. 

There was at last a great cahn in the 
Millar's house, on which none of its inmates 
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made a remark, they moved about with a 
light tread, they spoke imconsciously in 
hushed tremulous voices. Mrs. Millar had 
never given the tnost distant hint that she 
thought Colin worse, or that she even feared 
for his ultimate recovery, but she would 
not leave him now night nor day, nor 
relinquish to another for an hour the office 
of attending upon him ; she would do every- 
thing herself, CoUn liked her hand best, 
none need remonstrate, she would not hear 
of fatigue or injury to her own health in 
her devoted attendance upon him, she was 
only sedulous to gratify him in the merest 
trifles, to penetrate and meet his least wish. 
Colin, in his rambling, disjointed talk, 
frequently mentioned Bob, and as often spoke 
with a sort of tenacious fancy of Maggie 
Keith, until Mrs. Millar entered the parlour 
one day when Phemie was sitting alone, and 
bade her take pen and paper this minute and 
bid that lassie come back again for a few 
weeks, the sight of her would please Colin, 
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the weather was fine, and Mr. Millar would hot 
object. So Phemie penned the second invi- 
tation to Wick, actuated by a very different 
motive froin that which had originated its 
predecessor, and waited sadly and doubtingly 
for its acknowledgment. In the course of 
the post it arrived and was still in the 
affirmative, Maggie Keith regretted exceed- 
ingly to hear of Colin's increased iUness, and 
thought it very kind of him to remember her, 
and would be happy to come again to Craig- 
inch and help to amuse him, and Neil Far- 
quharson was to bring her on his way to 
England. 

Phemie wondered how her mother would 
receive Maggie on this second visit, if she 
had quite forgotten her enmity, or if Colin's 
attachment had effaced the impression of Bob 
and his unfortunate engagement, or if Maggie 
Keith's generosity had been at last able to 
disarm her obstinate prejudices. But she did 
not have her conjectures fairly verified or 
negatived, for Colin's complaints with each 
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fatal symptom suddenly acqxiired ghastly pro- 
minence, advanced with accelerated power, and 
the strongest and most incredulous dared no 
longer deny the hour of parting; yet another 
and sadder breach in their circle was near at 
hand, Maggie Keith only came to increase 
anew the confusion of family distress, to 
believe it was her fate to be associated with 
their griefs, to be sensible of her uselessness, 
and sorry, oh, how sorry, for Colin, who was 
no longer capable of deriving a momentary 
joy from the fact of the long journey she had 
undertaken to see him and to share in nursing 
him. 

Neil Farquharson was better off, he could 
relieve Mr. Millar of many of his business 
engagements, and find it his duty to defer 
farther travelling, in order to be a little com- 
fort and help in the house of mourning. And 
nobly did Neil vindicate his claim to true 
goodness, by his faithful friendship to the 
attentive hosts and lively companions whom 
he had known in their lighter hours, the 
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sands of ^hosfe life were now troubled and 
shaken. I'houghtful and kind, and even 
gentle, Neil prdved himself in the season of 
adrersily, and a pillar of strength to those 
who were bending like reeds in the blast. 
In those last days Colin had intervals of woe- 
ful suffering, succeeded by periods of utter 
exhaustion, and very bitter it was to the 
friends who loved him dearly to see his ago- 
nised struggles for breath, the poor emaciated 
limbs convulsed and tortured, and the reite- 
rated cry for change of posture. Even Mr. 
MiUar could nbt witness his sufferings, only 
his mother, with a fond reassuring smile yet 
lingering on an old careworn fece, almost as 
blanched as his own, could rub his cramped 
feet and support his heaving chest, and 
wipe his damp fdrehead; "her lamb," "her 
dear bairn, he would surely get relief soon.*' 
That mighty mother's love, it was strong as 
death. 

Phemie covered her eyes with her hands, 
and, shudderingly, cowered down in a distant 
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comer of the house. This was terrible, 
terrible ; she had often been told that it was 
a hard thing to die, of the king of terrors, 
and the dark valley, but she had never 
figured forth the truth ; and Neil Farquhar- 
son laid a brother's hand on her arm, a 
soft but firm touch, "Phemie, could you 
have consented to let Colin go, had your 
heart not been wrung by witnessing him 
thus tossed?" 

At length Colin lay stiU, with his bed-cur- 
tains flung back, and his window open to give 
him that first, last blessing, for which no crown 
of gold can compel a substitute — afresh air. 
The battle was ended for the time, he breathed 
again with comparative freedom, but in 
long, fluttering, broken gasps, that quivered 
through the hearts of the listeners. Without 
# were the blue sky, and the calm sea, and the 
distant white sails, and the boats marshalled 
in the old harbour, with its ever-varying stir 
and bustle, to which he had so often run when 
a boy, aU the cheerful sounds and voices of 
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every day labour. Within were but the gushes 
of that fitful breath, the ticking of the watch, 
pointing to the eternity at hand, and a sup- 
pressed weeping. 

Mrs. Millar was there, her cares ended, but 
still sitting at his head, with her eyes never 
wandering from his sunk face, and her great 
grief yet pent up in her closed heart. Mr. 
Millar leant against the wall, and pondering 
over and over again, in every different light, 
how he had declared that he had a strong 
back to bear his own burden, that he wanted 
no sons' help to sustain it, and so Bob's 
strength and Colin's pleasantness had alike 
escaped him, and he stood erect and solitary 
with the business and standing he had 
built up in his native town, for no son of 
his would succeed to those and his name 
together. He had reckoned otherwise, when 
Bob's young hands hewed tftit yon rude 
anchor, when he first bent over Colin's 
cradle; he had under- valued his gentle laddie, 
and even if he wished it, he would not 
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know where to write to Bob to announce his 
brother's death. 

Isabella was there sobbing bitterly, for 
Isabella, like her mother, would never admit 
Colin's danger, and now it was forced upon 
her and she was utterly powerless to avert it. 
George Cunningham was present also, he had 
been little about the house for months, what 
good could he do, it was exposing his feelings 
to an unnecessary trial. George Cunningham 
kept his feelings locked up in a strong box, 
QB if they were the most delicate piece of 
mechanism in the universe, which impression 
was a delusion. He was one of the family 
to-day, however, quiet and grave, and 
whispering to Isabella. Jeannie clung to 
Phemie, who sat with locked hands pray- 
ing silently for Colin as she had never 
prayed before, that if it were Grod's will 
Colin might ^o and be spared farther suffer- 
ing; that the dark rushing river which he 
was fast approaching, might be bridged over 
to him. 
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Now and then Katie or Maggie Keith stole 
to the door, or Neil Faxquhaorson^s muffled 
step ascended the stairs. At last Colin 
moved, beckoned, muttered a request for 
Phemie, and Phemie, with her hair pressed 
from her aching temples, foot sore, and giddy, 
came forward and sat down on tiie bed, 
smoothed down the ruffled counterpane, and 
called him her pet, her dear, dear Golin, as 
his mother did. 

There was a brightening gleam of intelli- 
gence in Colin's heavy eye. "When will 
Bob be back ?" " He will be back soon, dear 
Colin, if you wish him ; poor Bob, he does 
not know that you have been so ill ; but you 
are better now, you are a great deal bietter, 
Colin." 

"Yes, Fm fine; but Bob^ I want to say 
I want to tell my father will forget and 
forgive, now that he's his only son; nobody 
else to look to but Bob ; he will not be here 
though to help to carry me to the kirkyard." 

"Oh, Colin, Colin." 
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"What ails you, Eheniifi?. What makes 
you greet ? Who el^e iu the room is greetm? 
I mind, I mind, Phemie, * thft haM)y land's ; 
not far away now. Tell Mr. Hepburn he's 
been very kind ; you've all been very kind. 
Phemie, you've read the lesson, Mr. Blythe 
says its time we were in bed ; it will be a 
fine day to-morrow ; I will be up before they 
go out to turn the hay in the haugh. Charlie 
Blythe caught a trout in the water yesterday. 
I would rather fish with Bob and his long 
line from the point." 

Colin's fingers relaxed their hold, his voice 
sank into silence. 

Once more he seemed to awake and look 
around him with glimmering consciousness, 
and, as his mother bent over him, he smiled 
slightly, as if he, so long her charge, her 
best bairn, who had never crossed her in his 
life, sustained and comforted her at last ; and, 
a few moments afterwards, with his hand 
clasped in his mother's, without another con^ 
vulsion or one final thrill, in the twinkling 
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of an eye, the veil which severs us from the 
spirit-world was rent for him. Colin was 
taken away, and they were left alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"From the chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below. 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow. 
And in the hush that foUowed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair — 
" Forever — ^never ! 
Never — ^forever ! " 
All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead." 

LONGFELLOW. 

The moTimful bustle of the next week, how 
dark in its summer brightness, reached its 
climax on a long light day, at once sunnier 
and sadder than the rest, to the stricken, 
bleeding hearts, who watched its rising and 
setting. Mr. Millar and George Cunningham, 
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and Neil Farquharson and other friends, bore 
Colin's remains to the Craiginch churchyard, 
an open hillocky spot, where the church 
tower seemed to cast no shadow, and where, 
in spring weather, you could stand and listen 
to the booming of the waves, where they had 
worked out basins and subteiranean passages 
among the reefs of rocks, that bounded the 
tract of beach appropriated to Craiginch. 

In her first tears for Colin,. Phemie had 
feared that her mother, sitting in a stony 
apathy of woe, would never recover hex loss 
and be the active, careftd, thrifty, kindly 
mother of yore, and perhaps she was not so ; 
her idol was broken in fragments, her nearest 
and dearest removed before her, but in out* 
ward guise, save that she had long a certain 
disengaged air ; she gradually resumed her 
old house habits, going about them mechani- 
cally and indifferently to begin with, and 
then with a subdued interest that touched 
you of itself, without any other evidence of 
the endurance of misfortune. 
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Then it became dear that her great grief 
had swept away Mrs. Millar's bitterness and 
jealousy, in relation to Maggie Keith ; that 
if Maggie was anything to her, she was but 
the last person that Colin had talked of and 
wished to see while he was yet comparatively 
weU : so she was gentle with Maggie — she 
took notice of her before any of the others — 
she had pleasure in: her presence ; a portion 
of the accumulated affection which she had 
borne her son Colin, seemed, in a beautiful 
and gracious mystery of human nature, as 
Providence overruled it, to be transferred to 
the girl whom she had formerly fretted at 
and scorned, as a sickly appetite will crave 
some article of food, in health unpalatable, 
and learn to value it ever after. Mrs. MiQar 
began to attach herself to Maggie Keith, she 
seemed what alone was left to her of both 
her sons. 

Mrs. Millar herself begged Maggie to 
remain a long while with them. It was not 
worth while to pay a shorter visit, and it 
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would be a real boon to Phemie and Jeannie. 
Yes, Phemie and Jeannie felt the house very 
dull, with no brother left to bear them com- 
pany, and be their future protector. No Bob 
to send them about — ^no Colin to attend to ; 
Isabella had her husband and her baby, but 
they had nobody to engross their cares ; they 
could not do otherwise than mope about in 
these early harvest days, and long for the 
fall of the leaf, so much more in keeping with 
those withered feet of turf, divided from the 
street by the low wall, which they passed 
every day in their walks. And Maggie's 
tender heart responded to the call, she was 
glad to be of consequence to those she cared 
for; and she did care for Bob Millar's rela- 
tions, in aught that they had sioned against 
her she forgave them, and but remembered 
the kindness they had shown to her, and 
cherished Bob Millar's memory, as Phemie 
did Patrick Hay's, although in this respect 
there was no confidence between them. 
Maggie had never guessed the rights that 
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Patrick Hay had succeeded to, nor could she 
recal auything of him beyond a faint im^ 
pression of a lively, clever young man, rising 
from his original obscurity, and patronised 
among others by Mr. Millar ; and even 
Phemie did not mention Bob's name to 
Maggie Keith, to whom it might, nay, must 
be a sound of anguish or humiliation. Still 
it was grateful to Maggie Keith, to sit in his 
old home, in mourning for his young brother 
— ^looking out at the sea which he had crossed, 
and hearing his mother's voice addressing her 
almost caressingly, and calling her at last to 
share with Phemie and Jeannie in each 
domestic occupation or expedition. 

Magsde Keith's life had been calm, but 
not so bright that she should not appreciate 
this honour done her — ^this green, shady 
arbour, in which to linger. Yet Maggie was 
not broken down, or crushed by the ills of 
life : such natures walk secure amid its rough 
storms. Una and her milk-white lamb wan- 
der the world still ; wild hunters, returning 
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from the chase, yet stand in ama^sement, 
startled by the apparition of an Imogen issu- 
ing frcnn their gloomy cave. Maggie's cheek 
continued tinted by a fresh bloom, her smile 
as winning, her industry as constant and un- 
obtrusive. Neil Farquharson was willing that 
Maggie Keith should remain a few months in 
Craiginch, thus concluding the visit before so 
inauspiciously interrupted, satisfied that she 
was happy there, and of value to others. He 
himself came backwards and forwards re- 
peatedly, before he returned to the north; 
and then by degrees it dawned upon those 
interested, that joy to others was to issue, 
as it were, out of the Miliars' sorrow. It 
was difficult to realize, it was nearly im- 
possible not to feel it grate harshly on the 
shrinking nerves; and, unless you were 
generous and just, to conceive an aversion 
to the whole project, which, rankling on 
through many years, migbt never be over- 
come. 

On Colin Millar's death, when the Murr- 
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heads from Lanark, and other rdationB, were 
expected to attend to the ftineral, in order to 
provide sufficient accommodation for them in 
the Millar^s house, Neil Farquharson had 
profited by Mr. Mackay's considerate in- 
formation that his house was at his service, 
until his special quarters in Craiginch should 
be again disengaged. 

Neil had met Mary Mackay previously, 
admired her beauty, and approved of her 
perfect propriety of demeanour ; he had cer- 
tainly a heart at some young lady's service, 
and the end proved that the melancholy 
occasion, on which they were thrown into 
contact, did not prevent Neil — good man as 
he was — from improving his opportunity to 
recommend himself in a particular case. 

Where his conscience was not at fault, 
Neil made up his mind, and acted promptly 
and happily. Mary Mackay was a , pattern 
of good behaviour — modest, but not too 
retiring; dignified, but not proud; self- 
possessed, but not opinionative ; not at all 
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one of your restless, harum-scarum beings, 
like Phemie Millar. Neil Farquharson was 
a good match for Mary Mackay, in every 
respect, but the remoteness of the Ord of 
Caithness. But, then, after the expense of 
Mary's education, with her younger sisters 
stiU to finish, her father and mother were 
anxious for her making an early advan- 
tageous settlement, and Neil Farquharson 
bore so excellent a character. 

Maggie Keith had a difficult part to p lay 
she herself was readily persuaded of the 
eligibility of the alliance, and hoped that 
Neil would be as happy as he ought to be, 
but even Phemie Millar was staggered and 
offended. 

Phemie could not like it, could not even 
think it was a tolerq^ble event, for a long time. 
What had long ago ^ taken place in their 
family, was occurring in another in Craiginch; 
but simply because she had no knowledge, and 
very little suspicion of the fact, it appeared 
for a few days extraordinary and incredible. 
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Mary Mackay was a poor choice for Neil 
Farquliarson ; she was only negatively good, 
she had not an idea of her own, she was 
all looks, and manner, and conduct. But 
Phemie got accustomed to the news, and 
could weigh it more impartially ; she knew 
no harm of Mary Mackay, she rather be- 
lieved that she was a favourite in her own 
family ; if her temperament was phlegmatic, 
she had not had much to call out her feelings 
and disposition, and under the influence and 
guidance of a man like Neil Farquharson, 
her latent principles would receive every 
possible support, while the crust of a very 
artificial education would partially rub off 
under the friction of important duties. Her 
intellect was not of a very high order, 
neither was Neil Farquharson^s, and he 
surely knew what was for his own welfare, 
and they should be thankful that Craiginch 
had at last something else thau injury to 
bestow upon Wick — ^that any member of 
Maggie Keith's kin, that Neil especially, 
VOL. in. N 
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should hare lived to find gratifloation, and 
success, hope, and its fulfilment in Fife. 

Mr. Millar dismissed the matter with — 
"The lad might please himself, it was no 
concern of his ; he was glad that he would 
be in the way of coming and going between 
Wick and Craiginch, for his advice on a 
stake net was worth taking; and Ndl 
might find for his own part, that, although 
Mackay was a well disposed old wife, he 
would make nothing more o£ him.*^ 

Jeannie was so thankful and glad that it 
was not Fhemie, that she had nothing to say 
against Mary Mackay becoming a matron. 
But Mrs. Millar and Isabella formed a whole 
army in opposition. Isabella res^ted the 
matdi excessively: MaryMackay would make 
a foolish wife, and had no business with their 
acquaintance; she could not conceive Phemie 
guiltless of the mischances-she took her to 
task privately, rather severely. Mrs. Millar 
kept Phemie's part : No, no, Phemie was 
not to leave them; she could not have spared 
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Phemie to the north country, folk never 
knew what would happen to alter their 
opinions. But she did think that it was a fell 
like thing, that any one— that JTeil Farqu- 
harson, who had come so much about them, 
should be thinking of nonsense, so soon after 
wnat had been in the house ; she thought 
the loss they had met with, which never 
could be made up, might serve to sober the 
most Kght hearted, for many a day to come. 

Neil Farquharsori's Mends had sufficient 
time to discuss his intended marriage, for 
nothing definite with regard to it was to be 
entered into until spring, and it was arranged 
that Maggie Keith should remain until then 
with the Millars. It was the only benefit 
that they were to derive from Neil Farquhar- 
son's permanent connection with Craiginch, 
and it wa^ fortunate that they were at last 
united, in regarding it as a boon. 

In the meantime the Cunninghams re- 
ceived a shock, which, following close upon 
the death of Colin Millar, made itself be more 

n2 
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attended to, although it did not arise at their 
own hearth. 

George Cunningham's gay, witty brother- 
in-law — ^the man of society, of " quips, and 
cranks, and wreathed jests,'' the life of com- 
pany — suddenly met a deplorable fate, as one 
sees the comedies of this world unexpectedly 
transformed into appalling tragedies. In this 
case, perhaps from an incipient predisposition, 
fostured and matered by a continuance of 
white-washed dissipation, the king of good 
fellows was arrested by a fit of madness; 
albeit it attacked a gentleman, the member 
of a christian church, and partner in an 
honourable business firm, who merely dined 
out five days out of the seven, and enlivened 
every supper-table in his neighbourhood with 
his flow of humour. A few days of frantic 
raving, when he uttered satire, really fine 
and witiiering, incomparably superior to the 
lively common-place sallies, which in his 
sanity had drawn down thunders of applause 
from delighted audiences; and he filled a 
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premature grave by the fair, placid, majestic 
Tay, a grave as peaceful as Colin Millar's, 
save that shame skulked cowering amid its 
picturesque beauty — 

'' But a pang and then a thrill, 
A fever fit and then a chill, 
And then an end of human ill, 
And thou art dead." 

And the numerous individuals who had 
courted his company and flattered his gifts, 
shunned the mention of the name *poor 
Alison,' as an allusion equally unpleasant, 
whether as a reminescence or a precedent. 

Although the story was plain enough in 
its sadness and dishonour, yet the world 
found an old tilting ground in the question^ 
so discreditable to manly sovereignity, 
whether Aljson would not have had another 
fate, had he married more suitably, a sugges- 
tion to be hotly maintained against the 
counter assertion that *poor Mr. Alison' had 
been an innocent victim of man's folly and 
vice. 
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The obloquy from her male acquaintances, 
the partisanship of her female associates, 
were equally innoxious to Mrs. Alison, she 
could say mth the first " poor Alison," and 
she certainly concurred with the second that 
she had been a much tried woman, but she 
consoled herself in having her fether^s house 
to return to, and in wearing her weeds grace- 
fuUy. 

But George Cuiiningham was sensitive 
enough of this bjow. Her^ was a misery 
that he could nqt make light of, itor escape 
from, nor platpnise about; and Jsabella whp 
had never regarded Mr. Alison but as an 
object of righteoi^s repreheiision and dread 
oi» Qcorge Cunningl^m's account, — Isabella, 
with her jealousy of a h]qt on her escutcheon, 
and her lavish pride in her hi^band's ge- 
lations, regarded herself as smitten with the 
portion of disgrace that might attach to them; 
even Phemiej^ with so naaay other things to 
think of, could spare time and attention to 
be horrified. 
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Eighteea montlis since Bob Millar left, 
aad still no word, no token— and yet they 
might haye heard many times in the inter- 
val, and angry passions had received time 
to cool ; no wonder Mrs* Millar sighed sorely 
and repeated, with a new meaning, tiie kindly 
Scottish phrase which, in tempestuous wea- 
ther, sympathises with those " atween 
towns,'* as she listened to the equinoctial 
gales waving the grass in the Craigineh 
churchyard, and ploughing deep furrows in 
the Frith, 

The friends of the crew of the Mary had 
sick, fluttering hearts,for very soon now, if she 
were ever to return, she would ride at anchor 
bx tibie harbour, and, if she did not reappear 
this season, they would give up the feintest 
expectation of greeting their relations i^in 
on earth; and Fhemie sat many a o<dd 
afternoon at her bed-room window, be* 
cause she could not bear the others to dis- 
cover how earnestly she watched the sea, for 
ihe Hope as weJl as the Mary might sail in 
sight any day. 
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Would Patrick Hay's wild adventure have 
answered the vague intent for which it was 
undertaken ? Would it be the beginning or 
the end of capricious schemes and unaccount- 
able, ever-shifting prepossessions? Phemie 
Millar scarcely cared, if he were only back 
again, her clever, handsome, kind, young 
Patrick Hay. A great terror sometimes 
seized her that his vessel or himself had met 
some terrible accident in their uncertain, 
dangerous enterprise; that he, as well as 
others, had struggled in vain with these 
raging, merciless waves, half congealed and 
chill, and had sunk many a fathom deep, and 
was lying at rest on the yellow sand amid 
weed and shells, undisturbed by waste waters 
beating over him. She thought that she 
might be doomed to lose lover and friend 
together, and, in the middle of the night, 
she started, shivering and moaning, for 
through the haze of a troubled sleep the idea 
shone ghastly and oppressive, until she could 
ahnost fancy that there, at her bed's foot, she 
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would see him stand with "visage pale and 
hollow ee," come back if ever mortal love 
effected a miracle to communicate to her his 
monmful story. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

" When steadily steering landward, 
A ship was seen below, 
And they knew it was Lamberton, master, 
Who sailed so long ago/' 

LOKaFELLOW. 

Maggie Keith and Jeaimie were engaged to 
Isabella's to spend the evening. Phemie was 
to remain at home to bear her father and 
mother company. Maggie was ready to go 
out some time before Jeaimie, and she came 
and stood beside Phemie, who, with a linger- 
ing gaze into the distance, was preparing to 
vacate her favpnrite seat and join her mother 
in the sitting-room. 
Maggie did not think it wonderful that 
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Phemie Millar, whom she h^d always known 
of vagrant habite, «hquld begin to become 
absent and fond of solitude, filthough she 
believed she indulged in these propensities 
more thmi could be for her advantage, 
Maggie herself was disturbed and agitated,, 
and unfit ^t the pre^eut moment to act as a 
ceusor upon iajudioious habits, 

"Phemie," shp said, in ^ low disturbed 
tpne, "there is scwnething I have loug made 
up my mind tp asfe you, although ypu may 
think the question fqrwwd, pr mfty bp indplir 
eg-te; but, if ypu were iu my pte^e, ypu 
^ould feel that y<)u must put it. Do ypu 
never hear from Bpb ?" 

"iTo, Maggie, never; althpugl\ the pas- 
sengers who went Ql^t with him ipt the Bop- 
buck hayc found means to write Jiomp several 
times. I am sorry that I did not tell you 
this| before, but I did npt like tp mention 
it, I thought it wag reyiving old gripvftpces.^" 

"What do ypu beli^ye is thp yeagpR, 
Phemie?" 
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" That Bob will not write ? I cannot tell. 
He was full of wrath when he left ns, but 
Bob nsed to shew magnanimity even in 
violent passion. Sometimes I am afraid that 
he cannot get on, and that he is too proud to 
confess his insufficiency for the difficulties 
that he was so bent upon encountering single- 
handed, or to solicit aid from papa, although 
I am sure he would not refuse him money." 

" But he would despise him while he 
granted it, and Bob knows that. But, 
Phemie, did it never strike you as strange 
that none of the other emigrants have alluded 
to Bob? Did you never suppose that he 
might not have sailed to Australia ?" 

Phemie leant forward and grasped the 
window-sill, with one of her sudden shivers 
of extreme emotion. " Maggie Keith, what 
can put that into your head ?" 

Maggie burst into tears. " I cannot help 
it, Phemie, I do not fancy what you fear, 
else earth or water would long before this 
have given up some trace of their dead; 
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neither could Bob be so mad, but I cannot 
see how he can have gone to Australia. And 
to doubt is the worst kind of sorrow. It is 
natural that I should haye dwelt on the 
matter more than any of you, for, although 
Bob was your brother, and therefore I do not 
expect you to believe me, I do not think he 
could have been so much to you as to me. 
I only knew him for a few months, but then 
I have no one else to care for in the same 
degree, and I believe Bob liked me. Yes, I 
am sure, although Bob could not stay, he 
liked me." 

Phemie had doubted the constancy of Bob's 
affection for Maggie Keith, aud she believed 
that she ought to wish that Maggie should 
cease to care for Bob, and not bear about his 
wildness a blight upon her prospects; but 
she did not contradict her, and it wouid have 
been of little consequence although she had, 
for Maggie knew better than Phemie. 

Maggie was called away by Jeamiie, and 
Phemie was nervous and restless. Maggie 
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liad ooniriTed to awakefi old memories wHch 
Wended with latef afmeties. She cotdd not 
get Bob out of her head ; her original con- 
victions as to his £at^ were shaken, she was 
haunted with a tantali^g, racking imcer- 
tainty, behind which the most incongruouis 
notions and half-conceived horrors hirked; 
she knew too well that to doubt is the heaviest 
of all heart-aches, without this eiiiel reopening 
and keen probing of a former wound. She 
answered her motter at random, she listened 
withd\it the least shadow of reason to every 
sound. Strange that this night, of all the 
nights in her life, Phemie Millar should thus 
listen and watch^ until her father coming in 
to tea, she felt it absolutely necessary to rid 
herself of the pddnfal impression she had 
imbibed. She did not believe that Maggie 
Keith had any suspicion of the weight of her 
words. 

Mrs. Millar was in the kitchen giving 
orders to Katie, and Phemi^^ was just proceed- 
ing to summon her mother to her accustomed 
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post at thd tea table^ wlLen A riiig at the door- 
bell annouiioed i. ykitor. In spit€^ of herself, 
Phemie started violently, and lifiteii^d intently 
for the opening of the door. " Whom do you 
e^ect at this time of the eyeiKing ? Ifone 
of the idle Oaiginc^ ladies, I hope^ dropping 
in upon ns to tea. Why yoil look both red 
and white, Pheiiiiel." 

" Nobody, papa ; I expect nobody, " 
Phemie conld reply with a clear conscience 
but still dhe |)ians6d and turned her head to 
the door. 

"Whait i^ it, it is not Christma^^ to be 
looking out for guisards.*' 

^^ Oh, papa, papa I ^^ 

There Was a dry, a single cry ; it was not 
loud but it pierced to the he»t, it was the 
ery of a person iti extremity of joy or grief. 
Phemie had heard stich another when Colm's 
breath passed away. 

" What is it, lasfifie? Don't hold me ; it is 
some gangrel or drunken sadlor Mghtening 
them down stairs, and I must go down and 
turn him out. Phemie, what ails you ? " 
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" Papa, it is Bob — ^you will not turn Tiim 
out. Oh, Papa, remember Colin ! Bob alone 
is left, and he is here.^' 

Yes, Bob T^as there; when his mother 
opened the door at his rapid summons, she 
saw in the twilight a man buttoned up in a 
large coat, silent and motionless, on the 
threshold. " Do you want Mr. Millar, what 
is it?" 

There was an attempt at an announcement 
of his errand but so unintelligible as to 
awaken suspicion, she half closed the door, 
while she reiterated angrily, " What is it, 
man, who are you ? " 

Then there was a step forward into the 
light, and a passionate appeal — " Mother, do 
you not know me ? I'm Bob ! " 

And that one cry over the lost and found^- 
"Bob — ^impossible ! Where has he been — 
How does he come back? Phemie, let me 
go ! " But although Mr. Millar's words 
were rational, he spoke like a man in a 
dream, and his features worked, and drops of 
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moisture burst out on his forehead, for a 
hurried step was ascending the stairs, and 
he was not prepared, he, the prosperous, sharp 
business man, to aoalyse and master the 
warring passions in his heart. He looked a 
coward now, when he was brought to face 
with the depths of his own turbulent nature. 
Bob who had thwarted his endeavours, 
who had rebelled and disgraced him, how 
should he treat him, he who had been so 
exasperated by his passive opposition, so 
hard upon his sullen incompetency, before 
he had, in act, defied him. How would he 
he have advised Dr. Hunter or Mr. Mackay 
to receive such a malcontent against their 
authority, such a prodigal son, even if Bob 
came as a suppliant ? 

But there was Phemie arresting Bob, as 
she had stopped him, with her arms clinging 
round her brother's neck, she had a brother 
to cling to yet, and there was her mother 
following him. His dazzled eyes threatened to 
play him false, and to behold the old group 

VOL. III. 
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intervening between him and Bob, and 
closing around his son. Isabella, Jeannie, 
and Colin and Maggie Keith, every one of 
them as they had last parted, and poor Hunt 
rushing in and running round his master 
with tender whines and jubilant barks. But 
there indeed was Bob, he saw him fidrly at 
last right opposite him, erect, but with a fece 
ahnost as pale and eyes as hollow as Oolin's 
when he looked upon him in his coffin, and 
he heard such words as "Father, I have 
come back to confess my sin and renounce 
the step that carried me from your roof; I 
courted and braved your anger; you did 
weU to be angry, I provoked you; and I 
had no right to run off like a vagabond as I 
did. I have returned to tell you this, and to 
beg you to receive-me and try me once more, 
but if you will not — ^forgive me if you can." 
Mr. Millar shook in every limb, but yet 
he neither moved nor spoke ; he looked be- 
wildered, paralized. Phemie hung upon 
him again, " P^pft} have mercy upoii Bob." 
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"Harry," pleaded his wife, "you have 
been hard before, you'll never have the heart 
to be so now to your repentant batm ; look 
to the dumb beast and do not fight against 
nature." 

He made a mighty effort and recovered 
the use of his faculties ; he pushed aside 
Mrs. Millar and Phemie and strode towards 
his son ; the cloud passed from his eyes and 
his voice rose in its old cheery tone. "Bob," 
he said, " you have thought better of it, you 
have cast up before I am an old man, to 
relieve me of half my load, never say but 
you've been welcome home." 

" God bless you, father ! I knew that 
you cared for me at heart." 

" Cared for you ! my first bcHU, my heir, 
my bold, manly son ; lad, was that riddle so 
ill to read? and yet I hid it with all my 
might; yes, I was to blame — I rode you 
rough shod. Bob, many a day before you 
went away I " 

" No, father, do not say it, think of the 

o2 
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offence : but you do not ask me from what 
planet I have sprung, nor my mother, nor 
Phemie ; and where are the others ? — ^where 
is ?" 

"Aye, where have you been, Bob, now 
that I look at you ? You are not the man 
you promised to be, you are a black shadow; 
it will take your mother an age to feed you 
up ; you have been on short allowance — ^the 
husks of the swine — ^but never mind, it is 
over now. We thought you were in New 
Holland, but such a body as that was 
never brought from that land of mutton and 
kangaroos ! " 

" I took a berth in the ^Mary'; I thought 
the ^ Eoebuck ^ must have sailed. I did not 
care where I was, so that I got off imme- 
diately. I walked along the coast the night 
I left Craiginch, and boarded her beyond the 
point. We had a bad fishing, and were 
frozen in ; the ^ Hope ^ found us when our 
timbers were only fit to be broken up into 
fire-wood; but we got a good passage back. 
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The ^ Hope ^ came into Montrose this morn- 
ing, and we are in Craiginch every man 
pf us to-night.'' 

" You were on board the ^ Mary ' ; thank 
God, again you are standing here at this 
moment." 

"The ^Mary!' oh, witless laddie — and 
you have been half starved with hunger and 
cold, and we not to know ! " 

"You returned in the ^Hope ! ' " Oh, 
double joy, double gratitude ! too great almost 
for the weary, pining heart to believe and live ; 
but rein in your gladness, Phemie, remember 
that all are not alike blest. Your happiness 
is so exquisite, that it acts like a magician's 
rod upon your disordered brain; and in 
place of increasing the confiision, it quickens 
every power, until in a moment you recal 
each puzzling line and word, and read, as 
from an open page, motives and ends incom- 
prehensible before. Forget that triumphant 
intuition, in order to sympathize sadly with 
the cup of sorrow, which already in his hour 
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of atonement is held to Bob's quivering lips. 
His retnm could not be all unclouded, lie 
may be permitted to repair, but he cannot 
undo the past — ^it will cost him pangs of 
shame and pain through many an after 
year, and already a poisoned arrow is pointed 
at his defenceless breast. 

"Will you not send for the others? are 
they both at Isabell's? Is Colin at Isa- 
beU's?" 

Mrs. Millar is wringing her hands. " To 
think that I could forget Colin ! Oh, to 
think that we are so happy here to-night, 
and my dear bairn lying in the cold and dark 
yonder I " 

Bob leapt up from the chair, into which 
his &ther had forced him ; he stared aghast, 
he looked roimd with agonizing entreaty—^ 
, would no one contradict the woeful inference 
of these words? — "What do you say, 
mother? Where is Colin, Phemie? Oh! 

is Colin ?" He could not finish, he 

could only turn aside, and bow his head, and 
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cover his face with his hands, prodigal that 
he was ! Yes, like " the love of woman/' 
had been Colin's love for him; and his 
young brother was gone — ^to him at least he 
could never in this world make up for the 
blinded infatuation, which had caused him 
to defy the wishes of every one connected 
with him, that he might cause them unmin- 
gled mortification; retribution claimed a part 
of her own. His father was roughly consol- 
ing him: "Come be a man, Bob, on your 
mother's account; we must submit to the 
will of Providence." 

" I think much of you, Bob, my man, for 
this!" his mother was endeavoiuing to 
exclaim, with the fondest endearment in her 
eyes and voice. " I know by myself that 
you cannot do otherwise, and he liked you 
well. Bob!" 

"It is hard. Bob, very hard," Phemie 
whispered, as he wrung her hand ; but may 
be Colin sees us to-night, and you will come 
to think you should not be so sorry that 
Colin is in heaven." 
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The more bitter for their earnest compas- 
sion, was Bob's first paroxysm of grief and 
remorse. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" And are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to think o' wark ? 

Make haste, fling bye yonr wheel. 
Is this a time to think o' wark. 

When Colin's at the door ? 
Gie me my cloak, — ^I'U to the quay. 

And see him come ashore. 
There's twa fat hens upon the bank, 

They've fed this month and mair ; 
Mak' haste and thaw their necks about, 

That Colin weel may fere ; 
And spread the table neat and clean. 
Oar ilka thing look braw ; 

For wha can teU how Colin fared. 
When he was fer awa'." 

TEAS ADAHS. 

Many a household fire gleamed ruddily in 
Craiginch this night, that glistening eyes 
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might gaze on the tempest-tossed wanderers 
restored to their own. Many a hen which had 
sat upon the ^banks' Hhis month and mair;' 
the fatted calf, was summarily slain in their 
honour. The good news spread Uke wild- 
fire through the town, and while they were 
yet only bidding some one run to break it to 
the Cunninghams, George Cunningham and 
Isabella, and Jeannie, were at the door. 
" Where was he ?" " How had he happened 
to be in the Mary ? " " How ill he looked, 
poor fellow ; for all his faults he was welcome 
home." Only one face was absent, one 
voice silent, of those who were spared to 
greet him. 

Phemie slipped out and ran up stairs; 
yes, there was some one moving in Maggie 
Keith's dark room, some one praising 
God, and tempted to say, " Now, Lord, let 
thy servant die;" but Phemie was there, 
with her tremulous gladness, her deep joy. 
Maggie recognized it in her rapid breathing, 
her thrilling touch. "Why are you here 
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alone, Maggie ? Come down stairs and see 
Bob." 

" I cannot, I cannot, Phemie ; do not let 
me keep you away for a moment; only 
tell me what you are doing, how liappy 
you are." 

" Come yourself and see, Maggie. Come 
and see Bob sitting between papa and 
mamma ; but don't look steadily or long, or 
else you will not be able to forget that terrible 
winter amongst the ice. Come, dear Maggie, 
indeed it will be best ; nobody will notice us 
to-night, and to-morrow he must meet every- 
one." And Maggie complied with her own 
yearning and Phemie's wise reasoning, and, 
in the disorder, no one particularly remarked 
her entrance, and Bob had stood so much to- 
night already that he scarcely took note of 
the additional trial. He was so graye that 
his distant, agitated recognition of Maggie 
Keith, excited as they all were, attracted no 
attention. He might have experienced mo- 
mentary surprise, and yet it seemed natural 
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that Maggie Keith should be there where he 
left her among the others. The overwhelm- 
ing emotion was for Maggie, poor Maggie, it 
was her fate to be forgotten, or taken up in 
an ojff-hand fashion, or subjected to strong 
surprise without the least scruple; no one 
treated her like a delicate flower, studying 
her feelings and warding off all violent shocks : 
she was the meek, modest, hardy daisy, over 
whose head the blast was supposed to blow 
with impunity, and she had wonderful capa- 
city of endurance and self-controul. 

" How thin you are. Bob, but no wonder," 
Isabella remarked. "Mamma, you'll send 
along for some of my Bass's ale." 

" Thank you, but I'm not come to that 
yet," Bob rejoined with a little of his old 
gruffiaess. " We had no greater hardships 
than our neighbours, and plenty of amuse- 
ment for those who were up to it." 

" And what do you say of Arctic wonders?" 
Cunningham enquired curiously. " Did you 
spy six suns, or lilac streamers, or red snow?" 
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" I don't know. I crawled into whole co- 
lonies of snow huts or holes once; but Hay 
will teU you every thing; he is full of it." 

" Hay ? Aye, to be sure, Patrick Hay, you 
must have encountered him. How has he 
got along ? He must have rid himself of that 
odd skipper ambition.'' 

" I suppose so, for he is to be off to Edin- 
burgh to paint directly." 

Bob took breath ; he was generally rather 
laconic, but he had something more to say 
and to say warmly. " Pate Hay was the first 
to spy us through his glass, and, had they not 
discerned our masts, we would have perished 
miserably. Patrick Hay was the first to leap 
upon our deck. I was glad to see you all to- 
night, but I was more glad to see Hay's face 
in the north seas. He brought me news of 
Craiginch; he gave me heart to think 
of our return. He's a good fellow. Pate 
Hay; he's as good as Hepburn, every inch 
of him." 

Mr. Millar put his hand across his face, 
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as he was wont to do, "Did he, Bob, 
did he?" 

George Cmmingham was incorrigibly given 
to pull down everything and everybody to 
the same level. " What could he make of 
himself these six months ? He must have 
been a literal supercargo in a whaler." 

" !N'o ; although he was a new hand and a 
slight fellow, he could throw a harpoon ; the 
Captain counted upon him." 

"Christopher has the neck of a bull, I 
know, or rather an elephant, but I should not 
have expected much mettle in the artist lad." 

"He has breeding, which is far before 
build ; and, besides, when one of the men, 
none of us, nobody from Craiginch, a chap 
from Frazerburgh, sickened and died. Hay 
quitted his berth and was as handy to him as 
a woman. I would not have thought much 
of such a thing once on a day, but I was ill 
myself during the winter in the Mary. And 
all that Patrick Hay ever owned regarding his 
kindness was, that if he were settled on shore 
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again, he would think more than he had been 
accustomed to do of such cases." 

Still that proud happy heart, Phemie, if 
you would not betray what every true woman 
seeks to conceal ; prepare it for still faster, 
louder throbs, although it has beat almost to 
suffocation this night already. You do not 
see, you do not hear. 

Mr. Millar had out his silver pencil, he 
was scribbling a few lines on a leaf of his 
pocket-book, tearing it out, folding it up, 
looking at his watch, observing it was not 
*far in the night,' and giving it to Jeannie to 
carry out to Katie to be delivered im- 
mediately, some order just recollected which 
cannot be delayed ; but Jeannie is reddening 
and laughing, and running out of the room 
with strange zeal. Phemie is stupidly 
oblivious, her thoughts are fitr away even 
to the vicinity of the North Pole. So she 
does not observe the manoeuvre, nor guess 
the pui^rt of the formal old fashioned 
note. 
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" Mr. Millar's compliments to Mr. Patrick 
Hay, and he will be happy to see him along 
to night, to talk over his recent voyage." 

Will Patrick Hay stretch forth his hand 
to accept the white flag on its first offer ? 

Phemie is saved torturing suspense. 

Jeannie was leaning upon a table in the 
back ground, looking unwontedly shy. Bob 
drew near, ^^ If I have fallen off, Jeannie, 
you have made up for it ; you are a half a 
head taller." 

" Do you think so, Bob, it is very kind of 
you, I am so happy you are come back ! " 

These MiUars were a plain ordinary set, 
with somewhat unruly wills, and with defects 
and errors in abundance, but they had warm 
honest hearts, and Bob was one of them ; no 
wonder he sighed and drew back within 
himself. 

Bob had been sittiog beside his mother 
half of the night, but he now signalled 
Phemie into the shelter of the window cur- 
tain ; he had a great deal to ask Phemie, 
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and somehow he could let out to her more of 
the tenderness that really flowed in his way- 
ward heart, and with less awkardness and 
pain than to the others. 

Another ring at the door bell, another 
step on the stair, — ^Phemie, will you never 
again hear an arrival without a flush of 
eager curiosity, or is this another evidence 
of mysterious, magnetic influence warning 
you of the vicinity of the object, dear to 
you as life itself, a current of electric fire 
suddenly pervading your soul. "Never 
mind, Phemie," Bob said, impatiently, " it 
is only Patrick Hay, whom my father has 
sent for." 

Ah, Bob, you are the worst of soothers ! 

Do you feel like a drowning person, Phe- 
mie Millar ? The room swinging round and 
round, bells ringing in your ears — do not give 
way, struggle back to full sensation; take an 
example from Maggie Keith, knitting at the 
farther end of the sofa ; if you do not, you 
will not see him first, handsome, clever, good 
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young Patrick Hay ; you will not perceive 
in a second, that A^.has not been iU or suffer- 
ing, that the biting north wind, with its 
dense drift, that exertion and privation have 
but brought to the half blas6 student the 
high health, physical and spiritual, that he 
predicted for his portion; you will not con- 
firm your startling conviction, that if he ever 
looked one of nature's gentlemen, a Grand 
Monarque that could conquer the world, 
it is in his sailor's jacket, with his black 
neckerchief, loosely knotted and stuffed 
underneath his coarse vest. The moment is 
your own, he does not see you in the shade 
of the curtaia and behind Bob's tall figure. 
Mr. Millar is shaking his hand as he used to 
shake a Mend's hand, with an iron gripe. 
Mrs. Millar is beginning to thank him as he 
deserves to be thanked. Isabella and George 
Cunningham and Jeannie are each articu- 
latiag pleasant words, and he is standing in 
the centre of her family circle receiving its 
homage like a king, but stiU looking round 
and round with a bright, wandering glance. 
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Tell him sometliing he wishes to hear, his 
early friend Jeannie, stealthily point with 
your finger, for great happiness makes the 
cleverest dull. Ah ! concealment is over, he 
has found what he sought. 

Once Patrick Hay said to Bob, when they 
stood together at the bowsprit of the ^ Hope,' 
looking ahead in the direction of Scotland, 
by the light of those twinkling, flashing 
northern stars, venturing to discuss the 
fature — " Bob, when we are at home, when 
I have made a certain income, when I look 
out for a wife, I think I will try my hand 
upon your sister Phemie." 

*'Do so," Bob conceded carelessly, ^^you're 
welcome." But in spite of George Cunning- 
ham, Bob, in his self-absorption, had not 
possessed himself of this clue to a labyrinth. 
Well, he was pleased; of course, he was 
pleased, if he had a fragment of heart in 
him ; but he was taken aback and put out — 
he only comprehended that he was too much 
ill the quarter where he felt himself most 

p2 
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secure — he only afdmitted a necessity to 
relinquish his conversation with his sister, 
by vacating his present locality. Give him 
half-an-hour to consider it — ^give him until 
to-morrow, and he will, in spite of his 
mauvaise houte^ be the most cordial in his 
congratulations. 

"We have won the garland, Phemie, I 
have brought back Bob; I have returned 
myself, I am in your father's house by his 
own pressing invitation ! have I not gained 
the day?" . 

" How did you know that Bob was in the 
^Mary?' Who told you?" 

"Ah! a wee bird came into my painting 
room, when I was a disappointed man, and 
alighting on the handle of my brush, sang it 
in my ear. There was a wheel within a 
wheel, ani yet it was a matter-of-fact acci- 
dent. The pilot of the ^ Roebuck ' was an 
old Craiginch man, he certified that Bob did 
not go on board at Leith : where could he 
be, if he had not contrived to join the 
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^ Mary ? ' There was a rumour that one of 
the Stenhouses (lazy Stenhouse), who ac- 
cepted pay and enrolled himself in the 
^Mary's' list, took the rue before they 
reached Orkney, seized the first opportunity 
of putting off for hands there, to land, and 
cut his engagement ; but for shame's sake, 
kept aloof from Craiginch. He had worn 
south the length of Montrose, when I hit 
upon him, with his hands in his pockets. 
He could at once disclose the secret, that 
Bob Millar had sailed with the ^ Mary,' not 
from Craiginch, from farther up the coast. 
The Captain wished to refuse him ; he did 
not care for being entangled in a dubious 
affair, he did not want a spare sailor ; and 
Bob looked a desperate man, but he gained 
his object. I wanted an aim also, and 
was glad to have an unexceptionable one 
fall in my way. However, all this was not 
altogether a surprise. Do you think it could 
quite escape the Craiginch gossips ? Bob's 
family never heard of it. No one enlightened 
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any of you, of course, upon the matter ; it 
sounds a marvel still to your uninitiated ears. 
But there were plenty of reports afloat re- 
garding BoVs rash escapade, some of which 
correctly installed him in the ^ Mary.' Small 
towns like Craiginch never are fast asleep. 
I have no doubt that half of its leading 
inhabitants are aware, by this time, that I 
could not stay at home when I was at home, 
not even a single evening ; but must needs 
complete the family party here to-night. 
What will your father say to that bit of 
scandal bruited abroad ? " 

• A moment afterwxtrds, as Patrick Hay 
looked round the room, there came a soft- 
ness into his beaming eyes and exulting 
tones, which insensibly subdued and lowered 
them for the .rest of the evening, and after a 
pause and a slight tremor he looked more 
wistfully into her face, and said more gravely 
and simply, for her ear alone, " I am very 
sorry for your loss, Phemie." 

Phemie could not answer; she did not 
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need to attempt to console him with the voice 
of struggling faith which she had tried to lift 
up to Bob, she had only to check a single 
sob, accompanying the gush of recollections, 
the fresh yearning for Colin, mingled as they 
were with the recognition more precious thaji 
the whole world to her, of the honest, srucere, 
wide thorough reality of Patrick Hay's ten- 
derness for her and hers. 

"Were the north seas as grand as you 
fancied them ? " Phemie asked, when they 
talked together later in the evening. 

" Aye, they were so, Phemie ; if I had my 
sketch book I would show you that, or rather 
if I could have drawn them with an uprooted, 
blasted pine — ^no other pencil was fit for 
them, yet I froze my fingers many a day, in a 
faiut attempt to carry away their images in a 
small weak style — ^the frowning, overbalanced 
icebergs, among which Frankenstein dis- 
appeared — ^petrified giants, wildly fantastic, 
gaunt and grisly, with the dire majesty of 
Milton's fallen angels (those will do for you) 
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— and enough squat Esquimaux to keep 
Jeannie laughing for ^ month ; and I pulled 
flowers, the yellow poppy and the saxifrage 
that actually nurrored themselves in the dim 
ice, and dried them between my leaves. 
Bob, with his double time, was able to acquire 
the particular friendship of kittiwakes and 
petrels, of a musk ox or two and wolves — ^no 
menagerie shams — ^the villains were wolfs 
yonder — and he pulled the purple whortle 
berry, mellowed under the the last year's 
snow, when the spring buds were bursting 
around him." 

"Sometimes everything wore a grim, dead 
beauty ; sometimes it was a glow of super- 
natural splendour. If I could have .crossed 
that last barrier, and reached Hhe mystery 
of mysteries,' the dark, swollen, unbridled 
waves of the true polar sea, where no boat 
may swing, nor ship anchor, and bear out 
to teU the tale." 

" I am frightened at you ! Do you want 
to remind me of the ancient mariner ? I 
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think there is a humau attraction in that 
wonderful magnet." 

" I have had my share, Phemie ; I have 
had my hour's sport. I must now reconcile 
myself to ^single gentleman' lodgings, with 
their faded common-place furniture, and in- 
variable begrimmed Marchioness. I must 
resume my work, and astonish Hhe society,' 
or begin to make a little money. Which 
shallitbe?" 

"The first, the first!" 

" Eecommend the last also, or you are not 
so kind as you should be. Good night ; yes, 
I must say it. Eemember my father and 
mother, and the fireside that has as ^et a 
stronger title to me than yours." 

Mrs. Millar and Isabella put their heads 
together. " I hope your father's not fey 
outright, Isabell, and I said myself that 
Phemie was not to leave us; but these 
things must be borne with ; I see how it 
wiU be." 

"A mole might do that, Mamma; and 
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after what lie's done for Bob, we cannot help 
it. He's a nice enough young man ; if he is 
clever, he may get on well. George says, 
painters have a much better chance now than 
long ago. What if he should attain distinc- 
tion, and be knighted like Sir David Wilkie? 
It would be an honour to be connected with 
him then. I am afraid there is little chance 
of that; but, at least, he will settle in Edin- 
burgh or London, and no one there need 
hear of such persons as Christopher and Mrs. 
Hay, and the rest of the family ; and they 
are respectable in their way — many a man, 
who holds a high head, can reckon no better 
descent. It will be quite easy for Phemie, 
we will have the worst of it, but we must 
give in for her sake. But I doubt she will 
never make a great housekeeper." 

" She's picking up, Isabell — she's as good 
a bairn as ever lived ; and he's fond enough 
to get her, and she may be a blessing to any 
man, I will say that of her now. For com- 
fort and ^ dainty table — ^he has not been 
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accustomed to great things, that should be 
taken into consideration," 

" It will only be an engagement, but she 
will be almost as far foiward as Mary Maokay 
— I hate to have people I care for, surpassed 
and put out." 

George Cunningham had been looking at 
Bob MiUar and Patrick Hay, and at himself, 
as he stood before the mirror on the cabinet, 
classing, comparing, reflecting as with all 
his mental gifts he was not wont to do ; and 
then he was forced to recal poor Alison, and 
his degraded untimely end and stained name, 
and the modem philosopher was troubled. 
These young men had not been content to 
float down the stream of life, like weeds 
flung at random on its surface, or like a child 
to chase the sunbeams reflected firom its shal- 
lows; even Bob Millar, in his perversity, had 
craved and aspired after something better — 
they had both breasted the current. Bob 
had swum for bare life, and come off worn 
and weary, though not worsted; Patrick 
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Hay had lifted his head above the waves, 
and buffeted them right and left', and risen 
refreshed and strengthened, a finer specimen 
of a man by the process. In what respect 
did he differ ? Was Carlyle right, when he 
reckoned earnestness an absolute requisite of 
true worth ? 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

" The sea hath its pearls, 
The heaven hath its stars ; 
But my heart, my heart, 
Ky heart hath its love.*' 

IiOKGFE£LOW« 

* fl^am the German J 

" Within the temple Christ again unseen, 
Those sacred words hath said, 
And his invisible hands, to day, have been 
Laid on a young man's head." 

LOirePELLOW. 

Patrick Hay had done his devoir for Phemie 
Millar, no squire of old could have achieved 
it more gallantly. True, it had corres- 
ponded with his individual wants, but al- 
though that rendered it more possible, it 
did not make it less acceptable or valued. 
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Yes, lie was the noble knight of her youthful 
imagination, and no one — her father least of 
all — ^was finally disposed to do despite to 
his rights. 

It was only an engagement, an indefinite 
engagement, and Patrick Hay said jestingly 
— " Perhaps, after all, Phemie, you will not 
wait for me." But although his was an up 
hill profession, he had literally advanced in 
it very considerably during his absence from 
action; his pictures had attracted greater 
attention, been voted into a higher class, and 
the couple were not too ambitious, they 
would be satisfied with the very smallest 
beginning that Mr. Millar would counten- 
ance. 

Mrs. Millar declared that there was to be 
no nonsense about this marriage. When it 
did take place, Phemie's providing would be 
even more substantial, but far less extrava- 
gant than Isabell's. 

But however small or plain their establish- 
ment might be, it would have one rare jewel, 
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whose lustre Phemie could value to the 
utmost, an open sesame key to the outer 
circle of that thinking, reading world of 
scholars, painters, and literary men, of whose 
least genius Phemie had delighted to dream. 

In the meantime Phemie would grow more 
practical and painstaking for Patrick Hay's 
sake. What would she not learn and do 
for his sake? He should have as well 
ordered a home as George Cunningham, 
when, fagged and fatigued, he left his 
littered, comfortless studio ; yet so free 
should it be from intrusion or restraint, 
which, to an ordinary man, is but a gossamer 
thread, but to an artist or author an iron 
bar, that he should never for a moment be 
tempted to envy the gypsy habits which 
FuseU contrived to return to and retain, not 
in the old half-slumbering classical city of 
Eome, but in the heart of pompous, purse- 
proud, comfort-loving London. 

Phemie had a notion too, that she ought 
not to weary of this period of her existence. 
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or desire to hurry it over, for, although she 
might be a happy wife in a fuller, nobler 
sphere, still no days of her years would be 
brighter than those, when a home of her own 
was a sweet but tangible vision of hopes and 
plans, when she met so much sympathy from 
the old friends who loved her well, and 
were yet willing to part with her for her 
perfect contentment, when she thought of 
Patrick Hay working cheerfolly, reconciled 
to his work, able to assign it its proper place 
in his regard, and with a head and heart 
learing and culminating to a diamond centre, 
when she read his letters, when she watched 
for his frequent comings, or was startled by 
his appearing among them joyously and 
unexpectedly, and when she knew that, al- 
though there was another house in Craiginch 
which still retained its prior title to his 
society, none was dearer than the dwelling 
where she abode. 

Mrs. Hay had recovered all her old satis- 
faction, in her son, herself, and the world at 
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large, she was very proud of the assurance 
of having Phemie Millar for a daughter-in* 
law, and was not, in spite of recent lessons, 
slow to boast her approbation ; the Millars 
were among the first families in Craiginch, 
Pate was to marry like a gentleman. Miss 
Phemie was not quite to ter taste in looks, 
she must admit that she was smaU and slim, 
she had not Mrs. George Cunningham's ^ sweep 
of the tails,' but she was quite ^the lady,' and 
that was the chief thing, and she would have 
given her life years back for Pate, "the lad 
didna need to stand about for her, and its ill 
untwistin' the twine o' love; likely ships may 
be broken, but who can say that they'll not 
come to land ere a' be done." Christopher 
too had his satisfaction in the alliance, but 
he was at once too cautious and too phleg- 
matic to make any outward phrase. 

Phemie Millar was formally engaged to 
Patrick Hay; the Hunters and Mackays, even 
the Baillie Coupers, had their wonder and 
their laugh, as was their right. There had 
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been actually a decided demonstration of 
attention from the Millars to the Hays, Chris- 
topher and his wife had been inyited to tea on 
an evening, when it was hoped that no one 
else would intrude upon the unusual guests. 
Christopher would on no account be induced 
to put on his coat and sally along to his old 
employer's to give of receive honour on his 
son's account, but Mrs. Hay unscrewed her 
convenient curl-papers, put on a cap unsur- 
passed in blonde edging, in bows of white 
satin riband, and in brilliant artificial flowers; 
her brown satin, her cherished brick-brown 
satin, a present froni Patrick, (Mrs. Millar 
could not dress more expensively than the 
master cooper's wife on high days and holi- 
days,) and took her son's arm and waited 
upon her future daughter-in-law. 

Patrick Hay felt for a moment thoroughly 
uncomfortable, then he looked into Phemie's 
eyes a&d shook off the ancient weakness, 
for Phemie, through her shyness, was as 
earnest in showing his mother respect as 
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she had beea a duchess, aad cared no 
more for her harmless defects and want of 
polish than she wonld have done for the 
darkness of the Koh-i-noor, or the minute 
animalcul&e encrusted in amber. 

Why need he disturb himself for the bend 
of a rose-leaf ? It would become him better 
to be grateful to high heaven that there was 
a girl like Phemie Millar, so high and yet so 
lowly, so tender and true, and to labour to 
render himself more worthy of her. 

When the excitement of that first evening 
passed away, Bob Millar had much to depress 
and mortify him. In his violence he had 
anticipated this punishment; in his distant 
voyage, in his cheerless confinement, subdued 
by solitude and sufferiag, perhaps impressed 
by the wild, stem, impassable scenery which 
so fescinated Patrick Hay, he saw his own 
folly, he had fled from the eflfects of the tur- 
bulent nature which he would carry with him 
wherever he might wander, from the cold 
gusts of the Arctic circles to the monsoon of 
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the tropics. The serpent was in his bosom, 
would that he had crushed it there before he 
cast all else behind him. In the barren 
prospect on every side, in the dread monotony 
of his life, in the chance of a fate terrible in 
its prolonged, unknown pangs, his heart cried 
out that his punishment was more than he 
could bear. In the awful stillness, or the 
still more awful harmonies and discords 
around him, home voices wrung his heart. 
Absence worked its usual charm, he began 
to lose sight of what had so gaUed him, and 
to remember and recall more distinctly 
incidents in his boyish hours in which he 
he had tasted happiness almost unalloyed; 
half struggles he had imdertaken with his 
wilful temper, half resolutions to curb it, to 
master himself, to show how much of real 
honesty and affection lurked under his rude 
exterior ; half glimpses of life, as a probation 
and pilgrimage, and of the need of a renewal 
to fallen human nature, sermons he had lis- 
tened to, texts from^ which they had been 
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taken, books lie had read. His father, ere 
* they had reached a point of actual hostility 
to each other, with his cnrions mixture of 
liberality and intolerance, heat and candour ; 
his mother, who would have spent herself 
every day of the year for any of her children, 
and who provided so carefully for his bodily 
comfort, all she could compass. Isabella as 
opinionative as himself, Phemie's fancies, 
Colin's good humour and inclination to admire 
and imitate Bob, notwithstanding the total 
dissimilarity between their characters, Jean- 
nie's spoiled amusing ways, and Maggie 
Keith, Maggie Keith whom he had wronged 
and deserted, he thought of them by night 
and by day, where day and night were alike- 
Then came the coveted communication 
with their partner, the wonder of recognising 
Patrick Hay, the shrinking from and yielding 
to his cordiality, the viewing him as a herald 
of peace, and clinging to him as a messenger 
of good tidings, trusty friend, who, at peril of 
life and Umb, won him to retrace his false path. 
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Patrick Hay had George Cuimiiigliain's 
acute undOTstaQding and wide views, and he 
had a heart warmer and abnost as soft as a 
woman's; and he stood near, nay, he was 
climbing to the very foundation of truth. 
Bob Millar had a blunt perception that 
Patrick Hay, far enough from being perfect, 
had something of Mr. Hepburn's upright- 
ness, and something of Phemie's charity; he 
should not wonder if he were one day to see 
him as distinguished for goodness as for em- 
inence in his profession. He had none of 
Harry Hunter's falseness; none of George 
Cunningham's indiflterence ; he desired to 
put his hand into his bosom and give liber- 
ally ; he had looked up to the great standard 
unfurled above his infant head, willing like 
the ancient Eoman legions to swear to it a 
new oath of fidelity through life and death. 

Bob was in his right mind, improved, 
moUified; it was probably better for him 
that he should still do penance for his errors, 
but it was grievous to see how he hung his 
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head under a late consciousness of hid duty 
and his short comings. He had no smothered 
enmity, no revived rancour to bear down. 
Mr: Millar, a good friend and a bad enemy, 
was as capable of magnanmity as tyranny ; 
he did not crush his son either with the past 
or the present ; he himself was happier and 
lighter hearted than he had been for a half- 
a-dozen years, and drawn by a new attraction 
to the culprit, whom he had formerly first left 
to his own devices, and then groiuid to the 
earth; he wanted to reconcile Bob to him- 
self, and under his protection no one ventured 
to do otherwise, or to sit in too severe judg- 
ment upon Bob's reckless exposure of family 
diflferences ; after aU, it had been a mere act 
of unwarrantable, ungovernable passion ; 
although such fits of passion sometimes tempt 
and betray men into hideous crimes. 

The more indulgence was shown Bob, the 
more sorely he felt his defects and derelic- 
tions. Phemie stood with him at Colin's 
grave, and whispered that when the spring re* 
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turned and it grew green again, she and 
Jeannie were to plant primroses and violets 
there, and although they were happy to- 
gether again, Colin was far, far happier, 
removed from the cares and trials of time, 
which might have pressed too heavily upon 
his gentle spirit, in the full experience of 
the peace that passeth imderstanding ^^at 
home with God." 

Bob acquiesced, but it was with a groan. 
She introduced him to his little niece, whom 
Colin in these last months had so loved to 
examine, and tried to surprise him with the 
news of Mary Mackay's engagement and the 
codicil, that beyond Neil Farquharson and 
the Mackays, Patrick Hay was the only in- 
dividual, to her knowledge, who received it 
as a likely arrangement. She drew him to 
the Cunninghams and the Hunters, but no- 
thing afforded him pleasure and did him 
good but occupation ; give him something to 
do, and let him engage in it from morning 
till night. 
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There was only one respect in wMch Bob 
was strangely unchanged, and that was in his 
manner towards Maggie Keith; it neither 
indicated a disruption, nor a renewal of their 
engagement; shyness and constraint re- 
mained its most marked features; he was 
not uncivil, he was not unfriendly, but it 
was a stiff hurt ciyiKty and friendliness 
which kept a formal distance, avoided any 
but the most general communication, and 
even on these terms threatened to break 
down or fly off at any unlucky moment. 
Was it coloured by the excessive awkward- 
ness of their position, by a sense of positive 
dislike to Maggie Keith, or by vagi'ant 
sprouts of love ? Phemie could not make it 
out, and she never supposed that the fault 
could lie with Maggie Keithj or that her 
diffidence could be misunderstood or mis- 
applied. 

Maggie was not long compelled to suffer 
afresh the ordeal ia its worst form — ^her uncle 
on a former occasion justly indignant at Bob 
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Millar's unmanly indecision, extravagant 
violence and final desertion, no sooner heard 
of his return, than with NeiPs concurrence, 
he desired his neice to accept an opportune 
pressing renewal of the Mackay's invitation 
that she might be in a measure removed 
fipom the sphere of so humiliating and malign 
an influence. 

It seemed a strange thing that Maggie 
Keith should belong to any one in Craiginch 
but them, strange that she should be in 
request and consideration. Mrs. Millar, for 
a season, felt affronted and cooled both at thfe 
Mackay's and at Maggie, but her interest in 
Maggie Keith and her anxiety for Bob con- 
quered the pet. 

To Phemie, it appeared the most extraor- 
dinary circumstance of aU that her father 
and mother who had been at first so strongly 
opposed to Bob's marriage, were — ^now that 
he appeared to have given up the idea of it — 
quite conviuced that it was the best thing fwr 
him, and equally certain that it would take 
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place at no distant date. They had both grown 
very partial to Maggie Keith, and were 
agreed that Bob had sown the maiden sheaf 
of his wild oats, and was at length about to 
settle down properly; he had got his fill of 
the world— of rather an outlandish part of it, 
and was altogether a changed man. 

Mrs. Millar eonfided to Phemie that she 
was now of opinion, that a pleasant, soUd 
girl, not contradictory, — in fact Maggie 
Keith — ^was exactly the wife to manage 
Bob, and she would no longer be sorry to 
receive her into the family. Isabella made 
a smaller concession. So complete a transition, 
if it had not been in the peculiar circumstances 
grievous, would have been ludicrous. 

To come and go without a wiU of her own, 
in reflected disgrace, it was a hard exper- 
ience for even a soft tempered girl ; and Bob 
said nothing, looked nothing to detain her, 
only the others were sorry and sympathising 
and kind ; and Mrs. Millar on the eve of her 
departure quite petted the girl she had 
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formerly hated, but little wonder that 
Maggie's bloom lost its freshness and passed 
into a restless feverishness, which no earlier 
trial, not Bob Millar's long strange absence 
had impressed; the measure of disappoint- 
ment and mortification was complete. 

Maggie Keith did not at this late period 
of their acquaintance think of bitter re- 
sentment for her own portion or contempt 
as Bob Millar's due ; she had little of what 
is called proper pride, and even if she had 
possessed it in greater abundance, Bob 
Millar must have been a prosperous, hard- 
ened, worthless man, for her to have had the 
spirit to exert it ; she did think of regard- 
ng him merely with the vague deamess of 
an old and not very fortunate friend, or as 
Phemie Millar's brother; but this stale, 
flat unprofitable end, this utter failure and 
aching void, instead of the short spring time 
of her orphany prospects — ^this sore maid- 
enly meek discretion was the amount of 
firmness that Maggie Keith attained. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

" Their joy was sae joyfa,' 
It maistly was pain." 

KICOLL. 

SuHMEB sunshine, summer shadows again 
falling in long bars along Craiginch street — 
many a boat departed to share Caithness 
luck in the great fishing. Little punts 
sculled along by boyish hands in the still, 
gleaming waters of the bay baby-boats 
launched in daring emulation, by wee bare- 
legged mariners with sun-bleached heads and 
sun-burnt faces, wading after them through 
shoals and creeks, devoted to the direction 
of their course. And Isabella Millar was 
an old married woman, with her little girl 
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crowing in short frocks and curly rings of 
hair ! and Mary Mackay was the bride elect, 
the envy and admiration of Craiginch ; and 
Phemie Millar was sobering wonderfully 
under her engagement, acquiring an antici- 
pated matronly composure and sedateness 
that mellowed with a peculiar grace, her 
susceptible character: and Bob was behaving 
well, poor feUow, working steadily with a 
quiet subdued power, but with a rarely 
lightened gloom, throwing his broken spirit 
into twilight darkness. And the sweet 
golden bells of the cowslips, not planted, 
like the neighbouring pale primroses, by 
Phemie and Jeannie's tender hands, but 
springing spontaneously, nodded tranquilly 
over Colin's grave ; and Mr. and Mrs. Millar 
were feeling themselves elderly people in the 
gradual dispersal and settlement of their 
children, and only counting Bob and Jeannie 
as quite their own bairns ; Bob in right of 
his morbid regrets, Jeannie as indeed the 
household bairn, but yesterday, who now in 
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her early blooming teens was for ever af- 
fronted at the blundering short-sighted con- 
fosion with which her father and mother 
would blend her important present, with 
that, to her, far distant past. 

And Phemie is expecting Patrick Hay to 
come "rowing ower the water," in this pro- 
longed rosy sunset, under which every wave 
blushes and trembles, and is in a state of 
winsome fluttered happiness, breaking out 
into bursts of gleeful girlish laughter, or 
retiring within itself into occasional fits of 
wrapt meditation. 

But Phemie has lost much of her individu- 
ality, she has shared a common fete, and in her 
true love which has struggled into a known 
authorized honourable fact, the self-absorbed, 
unpractical, bewildered being has melted 
away among a crowd of young innocent 
loving hearts, as happily drawn out of them- 
selves, and as proudly, sunk into another ex- 
istence as her own, only individualized by the 
dreamy depths, the misty heights, the consci- 
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ous jBreedom and gladness of her genius sliare. 
Ah, yes, Phemie Millar has in many respects 
ceased to live an existence apart from others, 
but she cannot lose the pure gold, although 
the dross of her nature fall away, she can 
never become an ordinary self-satisfled matter 
of fact girl. By the keenness and constancy 
of her joys and sorrows — by the liberality and 
charity of her views — ^by the thoughtful an- 
alysis which gives her a double experience of 
life — ^by the rich fancy which sheds upon 
pleasure, with a full yet controlled hand, a 
shower of pearly dew, and broods over pain 
with an exceeding humility and tenderness 
until the sting of anguish become stilled 
into the repose of resignation, by all these 
tokens lift up a crown, not of mere, glossy 
green laurel, but with the white stars of the 
amaranth shining through its dark leaves, 
and whispering not alone of human love and 
human fame, but of Heaven's truth and 
Heaven's blessedness and place it on Phemie 
Millar's head so ftdl of wonderful^ youthful 
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wisdom, most unique and pleasant to meet 
with. 

Phemie is expecting Patrick Hay to 
night to arrive for his summer holidays, 
first to come to her, then to delight and 
dignify his father^s house, and Jeannie, 
a suggestive sprite in the shape of a frank 
forward weU-grown girl, is pressing her 
to go to the harbour and meet the steam- 
boat. Jeannie likes that walk of an evening 
because, besides the several passengers, there 
are always a few of their Mends and many 
idlers collected to see the boat come in, and 
moreover Jeannie rather piques herself on 
Phemie's engagement, and is more firmly 
convinced than ever of Patrick Hay's emin- 
ence as an artist, along with his good humour 
and gaiety, and generosity as a brother-in- 
law expectant, not being engaged herself or 
likely to be so (in the mean time) Jeannie 
notes privately she feels inclined to shine in 
the reflected lustre of Phemie's dignity as 
Phemie was formerly contented to do in 
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Isabella's, well assured that her (Jeannie's) 
time is coming. Jeamiie is doing all that 
she can to excite Phemie to a public display 
of her claims, falling upon the strong induce- 
ment that Patrick Hay will be looking out 
for them at the shore, and will be vexed if 
they are not there to greet him, and Phemie 
grown circumspect and demure, is at length 
staggered for, it is still her strong temptation 
to do any thing to gratify Patrick Hay, but 
her instinctive modesty rebels against the 
impulse, and her good sense chimes in with 
the welcome defensive memory that Patrick 
Hay is fast outgrowing his boyish conscious- 
ness of the peculiarities of his position, and 
has ample taste and temper among his mani- 
fold gifts, so Phemie decidedly denies Jean- 
nie's assertion and repeats her negative. 

*^'No, no, Jeannie, you are wrong, Patrick 
Hay would not think of such a thing, he 
would not like it, he would be aflfronted that 
I should be so " 

So what — ^Phemie does not conclude in the 
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rush of her shamefaoedness with which the 
mere idea abruptly overcomes her, but she 
feels altogether right, and when Patrick Hay 
flings open the door, and during the next 
half -hour addresses her between themselves 
with the reproach — " But why were you not 
down at the boat, Phemie ? '' — she has an 
agreeable penetration that the words are a 
fond, merry mockery; there is not a particle 
of discontent in his heart, it beats fast with 
honest pride and pleasure, and when he will 
reproduce that provoking question in twenty 
teazing forms in the course of the evening, 
she sees so clearly that it is sweet to him so 
to complain, that she at last silences him into 
a laugh, by a sudden sagacious assertion — 
"that indeed he is much obliged to her 
for giving him cause to find fault since 
he seems to relish the practice highly." 

But Patrick Hay is not himself to night, 
excited to an nnusual pitch of joyous exulta- 
tion on so mercenary a matter as the sale of a 
picture and the noniination by a public body 
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to form one in a list of artists to complete a 
whole series. This is promotion, this is 
accredited success and enobling him more 
than the world's breath of his early fame, is 
the undisguised tumult of gratitude and 
gladness with which he comes to Craiginch, 
to pour forth the news to his best friends to 
the girl who loves him with her strong, sim- 
ple affections, to the homely father and 
mother, more than content, like the noble 
Fabius of old, to trudge along in happy ob- 
scurity, making one in the great procession 
collected to follow and do honour, and cast 
homage at the feet of the son there in ad- 
vance in his triumphal car. 

There was not a shade of false pride and 
shame in the stammering haste with which 
Patrick Hay announced his fulfilled expecta- 
tions; in the eagerness with which he proceeded 
to show the correctness of his calculations and 
the security of his plans, and Mr. Millar's 
eye flushed sympathetic energy, as bending 
forward his head, growing grey, he noticed 
the prudence and forethought of the consi- 
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derations rapidly summed up. Patrick Hay, 
with his artist's blood, never inherited these 
virtues, but they were grafted on a ripened 
attachment, to which every faculty of his 
mind assented, and on widened, intensified, 
confirmed principles, and Mr. Millar struck 
the table with his hand and uttered the 
brusque thorough refatation of his own an- 
cient calumnies, until now but subdued and 
overborne, " Lad, ye may draw houses and 
horses, and boats, but you've both will an 
wit, which I did not believe could unite in 
your kiad, and you'll make your bread yet 
out among other folks' feet, and eat what 
you've worked forwith a wholesome appetite." 
The listener, who loved him best, did not 
move, but turned aside her head, for bright 
tears, like summer rain, were breaking in a 
shower over her face. It was the first time 
that Phemie Millar had cried for joy, and she 
was ashamed of her weakness and marvelled 
at those strange witnesses to the purity and 
depth of the blissful trouble in her heart. 
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With, eager cordiality, with earnest esteem, 
with a burst of affection tinged with a sup- 
pressed tender pity, that such joy ever should 
be clouded, the rest of the women present 
simultaneously and unconsciously responded 
to Patrick Hay's appeal. Gh'eat happiness is 
a holy thing (and most women involuntarily 
recognize it as such), few are good enough to 
be capable of it, few are frank enough to 
betray it, but those few it invests for the 
time with a strange halo. 

They clustered around him, those women 
who had formerly caviUed at his low birth and 
plain rearing, who had seen and despised his 
raw vanity, "he was so well pleased, poor 
fellow, so uplifted." Isabella got up with 
her baby in her arms and friendly shining 
eyes to move to his side ; Jeannie who, what- 
ever she had saucily threatened, would have 
as soon addressed her father by his christian 
name as George Cunningham, clasped his arm 
and exclaimed, "Oh, Pate Hay, I am so 
glad ;" while Mrs. Millar wiped her eyes with 
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a " Laddie, laddie, do not be so sure ;" and 
Bob pnt his hand on Patrick Hay's shoulder, 
and bent down upon it a movement that mur- 
mured, "I have lost my own self-respect, 
and I am often fain to distrust others, but 
not you, not you ; I don't care much for your 
being a credit to the Eoyal Society, but you 
have a warm heart, and you are fond of 
Phemie, and I know that you do good where 
you have opportunity, as weU as that every 
Sunday in church you sing your psalms and 
you pray your prayers with manly simple 
devotion." The warm heart however warped, 
and coated over — ^that was the secret of the 
incipient popularity which long ago half dis- 
armed the envy and prejudice excited by his 
start in Ufe; this it was which, now freed 
from artificial barriers and perverted diannels, 
gave to his talents a tone so warm and real, 
so kindly and generous. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

" I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 
But the faces of the children, 
They were no longer there. 

They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall. 

But shadow and silence, and sadness 
Were hanging over all." 

LOBTGFBLLOW. 

Man proposes events, but does not dispose of 
them. An imdreamt-of evil suddenly clouded 
the lately established gladness of Craiginch. 
It broke out in Christopher Hay^s busy, 
tumultuous dwelling, in the shape of a fever, 
prostrating one after another of Christo- 
pher's sturdy spirited boys, until at last 
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it laid hold of the merry, spoilt Benjie, 
whom Patrick Hay had carried upon his 
shoulder, and Phemie had gifted with cloth 
ckts and wooden cocks, and burly, untiring 
scarlet jumpiag jacks, besides spiced condi- 
ments innumerable. The disease was only 
moderately severe, until it reached the spoilt 
pet of the family, on whom it fell with 
violence. The Hay's needed no supply 
from their son's purse ; but they could be 
largely benefited by his attention and con- 
sideration, and sympathetic anxiety which 
Mrs. Millar, who, since Colin's death, 
had a tenfold pity for every variety of 
bodily ailment, never tired of chronicling, 
" The credit it was to the gay, clever young 
man, who had been high headed to begin 
with, but who had so much feeling left for 
his plain family in their affliction." 

Patrick Hay probal^ly accused himself of 
having been too happy, too entirely devoted 
to Phemie Millar; although he had not 
failed in kindness to his own house, and 
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Fhemie Millar did it unceasing honour. 
Davie had been his favourite among hia 
brothers and sisters ; he had fancied, as the 
restless little head wqb arrested at his knee 
to watch his work, that Davie had a share 
of his own artist's temperament and powers, 
and he had formed loving projects of rearing 
him to grave eminence — of making his own 
success a stepping stone to Davie's higher 
flight; for he had laboured out of such 
ignorance, or worse crude knowledge — ^had 
spent so much time in acquiring the me- 
chanical rudiments of his art, or in unlearn- 
ing misconceptions : but Davie should start 
at once from a fair haven, and be far out on 
the wide, free sea, while the first joyous 
breeze was yet swelling his sails. Now 
there seemed but a step betweai his little^ 
brother Davie, and one of the many small 
nameless mounds in Craiginch kirk-yard. 
The blow fell stunningly on Patrick Hay's 
exultation, he was touched by the uncer- 
tainty of life, pitiful for his young, hardy 
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brothers — ^with their boyiah vigour suddenly 
reduced to weakness — and grieved beyond 
measure for wee Davie, swimming for ex- 
istence in a tossing sea of pain, or more 
drearily still in dull, becalmed unconscious- 
ness. 

At the commencement of the young Hays' 
sickness, Patrick Hay scrupulously avoided 
every communication with the Millars, under 
the horror of evil breaking out in that quar- 
ter also— and Mrs. Millar highly commended 
ids prudence and sense; but Phemie, who 
had been so impracticable lately, became 
altogether unreasonable and unmanagable in 
frustrating his attempt, and compelling in- 
tercourse between the families. She was 
not frightened, the fever was one which 
rarely attacked grown-up people; besides, 
he was exposed to it, and it was her will 
not only to devise little invalid dainties 
beyond Mrs. Hay's simple skill — and with 
which they had a sorrowftd familiarity — ^but 
also to arrest Patrick Hay passing the door. 
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and insist on his coming in, first to tell 
them particularly about Davie, then to wait 
until she was prepared for a walk on the 
cool sands ; it would refresh him, and it 
would do her good too, — ^that is, she had 
been just threatened with a headache ; she 
was quite well and very strong. 

Mrs. Millar and Patrick Hay (the rest of 
the family, unless it were Isabella on ac- 
count of her baby, remained neutral) were 
at last worn out by Phemie's wilfulness and 
obstinacy to yielding the point against their 
more cautious judgment; and, no doubt, her 
eager loving zeal was a balm to his care. 

For better precaution against ill conse- 
quences arising from Phemie's regardless- 
riess, Jeannie was banished to Isabella's ; 
and Maggie Keith, with the little Mackays 
hanging about her skirts, duly warned away 
from the household until the shadow of 
danger passed by ; and then, Phemie becom- 
ing arrogant in the exercise of her long 
latent power, boldly prayed her mother for 
yet further fiivour. 
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" We have not heard of the Hays since 
breakfast-time, Mamma," suggested Phemie, 
tying her bonnet ; "I am sure you* will 
allow me to go along the street, and enquire 
at the door." 

" ^Deed I will not, Phemie ; take off your 
bonnet this minute ! If you are to put a 
foot in their direction, a pretty speak it 
wiU be ! I have made calves' foot jelly 
this morning, to please you; but I'll not 
hear of any mad-Hke proceedings ! You 
would go in, you need not deny it ; I know 
that as well as that you are standing there. 
If you are laid down with the fever, and Pate 
Hay calling it his fault, I wonder who'll 
be to be pleased then, — or who'll have time 
to please him, when you will need to be 
attended to ? " 

" But you said you thought I had scarlet 
fever along with IsabeU when we were 
young, and people do not take it twice." 

"Don't put me out of patience, baim; 
how do I know how often you may be 
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seized? I am sure distress is not ill to 
come at, or easily parried ; and I never said 
such a word, as that you came through 
the fever, I told you there was a rash on 
your skin, which Dr. Hunter would not 
speak to. Patrick Hay was here this morn- 
ing, to say that they had not had a worse 
night, and what would you desire more? 
You need not put yourself into a silly fear; 
ill news travels fast." 

"Oh! Mamma, I don't know (how can I?) 
wtat has come over them, or who may be 
ill, since nine o'clock ! " Phemie broke out, 
with a little burst of crying. 

"Lassie, lassie! what would you be at?" 
remonstrated Mrs. Millar. " I'll send along 
Katie ; I'll rather put on my bonnet and go 
myself." 

"No, Mamma," maintained Phemie, "we'll 
not send Katie where you'll not send me — I 
who have a good right I And do you think 
I will allow you to go? and what would 
Papa say ? Two or three months hence, and 
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every one would bid me be there ; I do not 
see the great difference, and we ought to 
have more feeling." 

" Phemie Millar, what to do or say be- 
tween you all ; but you are a woman, and 
you are not likely to catch the complaint; 
you owe something to the lad's relations — 
they are decent folk, Christopher's, although 
they are far from gentry; and you should 
be the best judge how much they can claim 
at your hand this day. I caimot tell 
what to think. Bairn, once on a day, I 
would have said a feared thing like you 
would be little comfort where there was 
trouble ; but since you were forced to meet 
it, since you waited so diligently upon your 
poor brother — ^Phemie, Phemie, have I ever 
contradicted you upon what you've set your 
heart since then ? " 

" No, no. Mamma ! you've spoilt us all. 
I know that I never will have Isabell's 
steady hand and clear eye, but I can always 
do my best." 
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" And best is — ^your very good, my dear. 
YouVe a kind way with you, and a strong 
trust (I think it must be the faith the 
minister speaks of) that one can lean upon ; 
and these more than make up for the beat- 
ing heart and trembling fingers. Phemie, I 
hope Patrick Hay will give you leave to wait 
upon my death-bed, as you did upon my 
dear Colin's. So you may go now, and 
speer for his brothers ; but your father will 
be an angry man, you may depend upon 
that." 

" You will please him, Mamma ; and if 
Mrs. Hay is quite worn out, and has nobody 
with her, the neighbours have done their 
part, and you heard Patrick Hay cannot get 
a very fit person to hire ; if I can do any 
good, I will sit up with them to-night." 

" Phemie MiUar ! are you out of your 
mind? you'll better try to stop there all 
night. She's off like a bird out of hearing 
or forbidding. A proper place for Phemie 
Millar — Christopher Hay's house — beside his 



wife, md imj be her oironjie^ I Because it^s 
m d^racUtticm lor F«tiiek H^y, t]bbeif owa 
fle^h a^d bloody it mivit be good enough fef 
Her. Welly m%j be the silly lassie's not far 
wromg there^ b^t m>t to take heed to tb? 
world's contraiy opinioB! Aye, what will 
Isabell think, and what would the Sunters 
and Mackays say ? " 

Phemie was at the !^y's door, feeMng 
immeaswably happier tha^ sh^ had douQ ^ 
some hours; her low t^ was clear and 
audible* !f oor !MJr$. H^y was 9unk wd 
oyeroome. She was gm of those usually 
fianguin,e, la^-njonded charaeters whom a 
domestic afflictian shook thoroughly out of 
sorts. She had beep for a time buoyed up 
by the very fyi/^ ctf their preseait unfortunate 
notoriety m the tow^, and the throng of h^ 
acquaintances whom the news ^uomoned to 
Ihe house. But as her £imily's iJPbaess palled on 
that dass of the communitgr, who have liyely 
curiosity and sympathy, and Uttle oir m few 
of infectiaa or contagion'; it required all tb# 
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strength her husband and son could lend 
her, to prevent her giving way entirely. She 
was enough of a good mother to induce her 
to continue to do everything she could for 
her children; but she lapsed into the most 
dismal view of their cases, and of her own 
hard lot, when one or more should be taken 
from her. 

Still Mrs. Hay was able •to make Phemie 
Millar welcome, to be in a melancholy way 
elated by her presence, even while she was 
assuring her it was " a clear delusion to say 
ony ane o' the laddies had bettemess about 
them, only they were dune, puir things, nae 
mair able to mak a maen ; for Davie, though 
Pate threepit the contrar, ony ane that had 
een micht see that the bairn was ga'in ; and 
she wad like to ken wha wad be maist to be 
pitied when her youngest was laid in his 
coflBn." With such sentiments Phemie won- 
dered that Mrs. Hay could retain any degree 
of composure, until she suspected that she 
only half credited her own " warst." 
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Mrs. Hay had none of that instinctive 
orderliness and cleanliness which caused Mrs. . 
Millar to preserve Colin's room like a guest 
chamber to the last, never calculating trouble 
for such an end. Phemie Millar had not her 
mother's constitutional tendencies, but she 
had a pure delicate mind, and she was, to her 
lasting benefit, brought up to habits of neat- 
ness. Mrs. Hay, a sloven at all times, was 
positively supine in matters of taste at pre- 
sent, and her girls suffering from the ill effects 
of her bad example, in their share of the 
family distress, their business engagements 
out of the house, and their want of method, 
in spite of good intentions, did very little to 
remedy the abounding neglect and waste. 
Phemie Millar was dismayed, not at the un- 
carpeted floor, or the hard-bottomed wooden 
chairs — these were certain accessories for 
which she cared little — ^but at the ash-heaped 
hearth, the dirty utensils on table and in 
cupboard, and the dusty litter in every comer 
of the common femily room. 

s 2 
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Fh^nie thought ci Patrick Hay, of his 
quick spontaneous refinement, his acquired 
polish, and self-won luxuries become in the 
course of years necessaries to him; she 
guessed how their utter absence at this period, 
although literally unmarked, must have ren- 
dered this season of trial comfortless in the 
extreme, and that the honest hdart which, 
when it beat lightly and vainly, was occa- 
sionally propelled or arrested by irregular, 
restiess, boyish assumption, would not now 
stop to confess the additional cross, but would 
cry shame upon its fEtintest discernment. 

Mrs. Hay's dark blue printed gown and 
her curl papers looked very grim, and, with 
slight consciousness of the etkot they pro- 
duced, she herself condescended to, e^lain 
that " she couldna be expected to fesh wi' 
dress when she micht be summoned ony mi- 
nute to a bairn's dead thraw. The very first 
words Bob spak after he got the turn, gin he 
had got the turn, were ^ Mither, div ye niver 
wash yer fece noo,' tho', to be sure, she 
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washed her fstce ilka momiii, for, after a 
wakrife nicht oaller water was a treat." 

Fhemie longed to go into the spare room, 
which was dedicated to Patrick Hay's service 
on his visits home, and where he had carried 
Davie and tried to keep him tmder his parti- 
cular charge, and Mrs. Hay soon allowed " I 
canna bide awa from Davie, Miss Phemie; the 
tithers may win through, tho they're ower 
fatst wi' their bettemess, but I Ve no a threed 
o' hope o' wee Davie." 

At their entrance Patrick Hay started up 
in horrified amazement. ^^ Phemie Millar, 
what are you doing here ? Mother, why did 
you let her into the house ?" 

" Pity me," ejaculated Mrs. Hay, " I 
couldna shut the door in a yotmg leddie's face, 
Pate. It was very kind o' ye to come, Miss 
Phemie, disease will na flee on you ony faster 
than on the lave o' hiz, an' he'll tak nae tent 
to himsell for me, he'll be smitten first." 

" I hope not," Phemie said, with a smile 
accompanying her vivid blush, "and your 
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mother is right, Mr. Hay (she could not bring 
herself to name him anything else before his 
mother), why should iUness fly upon me, 
I am thankful to say I'm not delicate." 

" Now that you are here, the next thing is 
to get you away again as soon as possible." 

" Weel, Pate, I hae heard o' ill manners 
mony a time, but the like o' this I niver saw. 
Yer faither's ill bred, but you beat him. No 
to bid Miss Phemie Millar sit down, an her 
come yanceerrant to speer for yer brithers." 
Phemie half-laughed again, but looked very 
earnest as she moved away to the window. 

" I am not to share a Mend's disaster, that 
is a compliment." 

" You will not talk me over again as you 
did before, as you do your father and mother, 
and Jeannie, aye, and Isabella. I see it is a 
bad precedent ; you must come home with 
me when I tell you ; come, I will get my hat 
and walk along with you." 

" Let me stay, Patrick." 

^* No, indeed, I will not." 
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" Then I will stay, whether you say yes or 
no ; this is your father's house, not yours," 

'' Phemie, Phemie !" 

^^ Pate, laddie,'' exclaimed Mrs. Millar, with 
real terror and anguish, as she bent over the 
child's cot, " the bairn's muckle waur, see 
to his bandies puin straes, it's a fell sign he'll 
niver, niver recant now. Davie, yer travel- 
ling far awa' fra' yer ain mither," 

Patrick Hay turned quickly, wondering 
that even for a fency of peril to Phemie 
Millar he could for a moment altogether for- 
get his brother. Sadly altered was poor 
Davie since he was wont to patter in and out 
of that room, crushed and dim were the fair 
curls— wide open, but with obscure or troubled 
meaning, the dancing eyes— and hoarsely the 
merry voice murmured its single demand ibr 
drink, drink, which the swollen, inflamed 
throat could not swallow. 

" Davie, oh, poor wee Davie, Mrs. Hay," 
commiserated Phemie, grieved to the heart 
at the sight. 
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"Davie, my ioaimie, my wee ^dainty 
Dayie,' do you ken who this is," Patrick Hay 
enquired softly, as he bent over and endea- 
yoiired to arouse him, onlypartially suoeeeding, 
f&fy with a single dreamy, moaning response 
of " Patie," fee child turned wearily away. 

" Children are often very ill airf yet re- 
cover," pleaded Phemie, "indeed they do, 
Mrs. Hay, I have repeatedly heard mamma 
tell how HI Bob was once, when he was a 
baby*" 

Mrs. Hay shook her head with raefdl ob- 
stinacy, " Yer very kind, my dear, but your 
young, an' tiie young are aye hopefii', long 
may ye be sae, but we maun mak up our 
minds to gie him up, though he's like our 
heart's blude« I'm sure I've tolled Christo- 
pher that tho' its a sair stroke I'm resigned 
to the Lord's wilL" 

" Do not say so, mother," Patrick Hay in- 
terrupted her, vehemently, "the doctor is fer 
from hopeless; if he could only wear through 
the next night and day, and pass the crisis." 
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*^ Aye, aye, Pate, speak o^ the doctor, an' 
the height o' the disorder, bat tho' yer a kind 
brotiier, I lost a bairn when yon, were in the 
cradle, an' weel I ken tire turned up een, 
lookin' to the lift, and tilie bit hands grippin 
the earth that's slippin' awa', ance seen, 
Idd, niver forgotten." 

It was too late now to hurry Phemie MiQar 
from the infected air which she had fully 
breathed, the risk was run, at least so they 
persuaded Patrick Hay, rebuked for hiA 
slavish fear for her, standing there in het 
health and strength beside their helpless in-^ 
nocent suflferet. Gk)d had stricken the one, 
and was he not all-sufficient to protect the 
Other in her errand of love and mercy ? 
"When he reluctantly suffered himself to 
accept it, there was such consolation in her 
presence of mind, in her unimpaired trust in 
the possibility of the child's recovery, in her 
instinctive perception imd reasonable argu- 
ments and guileless earnestness that he should 
be spsufed his share of the mourning so com- 
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mon in man's lot. Not one of poor little 
Davie Hay's kith and kin but was full of af- 
fection and willingness to serve their "baim," 
stiU Patrick Hay found them, finom Christo- 
pher himself to the youngest member of his 
&mily in health, clumsy in their kindness 
and most incompetent in their good inten- 
tions, rash the one moment, cowardly the 
next, quite deficient in that punctuality, pa- 
tience, and promptitude, all the fruit of 
better developed minds, an artificial distinc- 
tion which no sad family experience had in 
their case levelled. And little Davie needed 
all that a clearer head and a wider intelligence 
could do in his behalf, and Patrick Hay was 
hard bestead to preserve his fiiU powers and 
was glad of a helper. He acknowledged the 
assistance Phemie Millar could render him a 
very few minutes after he submitted to her 
presence. On the first opportunity afforded 
by his mother's leaving the room, he called 
her to his side, "Davie ought to have his 
throat touched occasionally, the doctor left 
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the order, l)ut my mother, poor body, thinks 
it tortures him, and has no great belief in 
medical prescriptions and operations, and if I 
attempt to do it alone, he starts and forces 
aside my hand. Will you come here, Phemie, 
and hold him so for me ?'' 

" I know you will do it very gently, Pa- 
trick," Phemie said, as she obeyed him, qui- 
vering from head to foot and closing her eyes, 
for she was a very nervous girl. 

" There you see it has not hurt him, it has 
relieved his breathing; well done, Phemie, 
every woman should learn to be a good nurse 
like you." 

^^ I am not a good nurse, at least I am far 
from jfirm, but every man should be as very 
good to young brothers and sisters as you 
are." 

^* Good ! poor children, would you have a 
man a brute or a stone ? " 

Phemie remembered that anxious but 
sweet summer night's watch, long after the 
giddy whirl of happiness that preceded it 
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grew c<mfdsed in its dazzling light. How 
she was impressed witibi the nnUsual stillnesiB 
of the noisy house ; how the girls, wh6 had 
kept Davie by turns in his baby hours, 
would continue to view her with admiring 
distant trepidation (it seemed so rery odd 
to Phemie to be a lady of quality), in the 
most unsophisticated eyes, and how uneasily 
Christopher at first shuffled into her shy 
presence, and before morning beckoned her 
to the door "to speer what word o' the 
wean,'' with perfect confiidence. 

How poor Mrs. Hay, while dismally bent on 
Davie's having " a waur cast by the turn o' 
the night," worn out with former eflforts and 
habitually accustomed "to take her ease," 
soon slept heavily in her elbow chair ; and 
even Patrick Hay, with his man's strength, 
still more swiftly and completely drained by 
the woman's duty of continued wakeful 
tendance, and overcome by the unexpected 
relief of a sure substitute in faithful adher- 
ence to rules and assertion of presence of 
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mind — during a pause in their perpetually 
renewed conversation, allowed his head to 
&11 drowsily on his crossed arms, and slept 
also. 

Then she was so thankful that she had 
come, although she did feel eerie as she 
tried in vain to cool Davie's burning brow, 
or make him lie quietly, and listened with 
sickening associations to the waves breaking 
on the beach, and the house-clock ticking, 
with a painful, throbbing, accuracy; and then 
fell into a horrible haunting vision of the fever 
taking shape and form as a destroying angel 
with flaming eyes, and appearing before her 
in the hushed, darkened room, to demand 
one victim from the house, and to tear wee 
Davie from their reluctant grasp. Then, 
very early, before Phemie hoped for it, the 
Waking notes of the birds in the Craiginch 
gardens broke the chill spell ; and Phemie 
knew that there were sea mews stirring over 
the misty sea, and heard fishers' doors open 
and shut; and by the grey light hastily 
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admitted, and obBcnring her candle, distin- 
guished Patrick Hay's brushes and pencils, 
where he had thrown them, when with a 
brave, silent attempt to realize the worst, 
he had tried, with the fallen features still 
before him, to sketch a simple likeness of 
his young brother Davie, in his round rosy 
life and glee, recalling with humble note of 
his inferior powers, and mercifully Kmited 
trial, Tintoretto's great despairing calm, 
when he impressed that poor shadow of the 
single object of his love and pride, the best 
of daughters and of pupils, dying with her 
foot on the threshold of fame, and her arm 
around her father's neck. 

How Mrs. Hay's dropped jaw, thrown 
back in her continued slumber, became in 
the cold dusky morning a ghastly caricature 
of her waking physiognomy— ^a sort of death- 
in-life effect, half horrible, half burlesque. 
How Patrick Hay's curved mouth and broad 
forehead relaxed into fair youthfulness, while 
the resemblance between them and Davie's 
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&ce, in his days of childish strength^ came 
out now strikingly and unmistakably. How 
pale he looked in that deep repose of utter 
weariness, • until Phemie, tremblingly secure 
in Mrs. Hay^s complete oblivion, arid in the 
plaid in which he had muffled her, being 
his own property, stole up to him and folded 
it lightly round him, entranced with the office. 
Five minutes afterwards, Patrick Hay 
started up annoyed and amused at the re- 
freshment that had overtaken him. Phemie 
and he stood silently striving to detect some 
improvement upon Davie. Imaginations, far 
off in their dear happiness, must have irre- 
sistibly sprung up, and overflowed the young 
man's heart, when he suddenly "turned and 
kissed her where she stood," and repeated, 
passionately, words which he had written 
when they were far apart — ^words which had 
floated before Phemie's lowered eyes for many 
a long day — " My Phemie, my Phemie ! " 
Yes, indeed, she was Patrick Hay's Phemie, 
and blessed in being so. 
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The night watch, by little Davie Hay, 
remained chronicled in Fhemie Millar'B 
memory without an abiding regret ; for, in 
spite of his mother's boding (»aens, he sur- 
mounted his danger, and proved its victor ; 
and before the leaves £b11, and Patrick Hay 
was a rejoijcing bridegroom, he ran about 
again almost as blytheLy and actively as 
ever. ' So the species of quarantine into 
which Phemie Millar had plunged, proved 
only an interval of privileged, merry retire, 
ment ; in the course of which, Patriae Hay 
and she were left a great deal to them- 
selves, within doors or without, under an 
honourable excuse, when they, had an oppor- 
tunity of making their arrangements, serious 
in spirit, yet never altogether serious in ex- 
pression, with the fewest interruptions, and 
with the least awkwardness and empresse- 
ment. Before they were concluded, Phemie 
MiUar had actually grown a commendable 
needle-woman, adhering quite tenaciously to 
her work, with a vivid appreciatiea ci its 
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being a "pretty excuse for thinking;" 
those now busy little hands completing that 
sweetest stature, — "her needle-work, her 
prattle, her snatches of old lays." 



yoi. in. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
She is my life, and my goods and my gold ; 
Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and pain. 
Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 
The liireads of our two lives are woven in one. 
What e'er I have bidden thee, thou hast obeyed. 
Whatever forbidden, thou hast not gainsaid." 

LONGFELLOW. 

{Transhxted from the German,) 

*' The book is completed 

And closed like the day; 
And the hand that has written it 

Lays it away. 
Dim grow its fancies, 

Forgotten they lie ; 
Like coals in the ashes. 

They darken and die. 
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Song Binks into silenoe, 

The story is told, 
The windows are darkened. 

The hearthstone is cold. 
Barker and darker 

The black shadows &I1; 
Sleep and oblivion 

Beign over all." 

LOITGFELLOW. 

Time passed, rendering a reconciliation be- 
tween Bob Millar and Maggie Eeith ever 
more improbable, but his father and mother 
would not give in ; Bob's persevering appli- 
cation to long neglected obligations and his 
comparative failure in acquiring what might 
have been supposed his late reward, peace 
of mind, and cheerfulness, succeeding self 
accusations lingering and severe, in pro- 
portion to the unbridled fitful passion upon 
which his misconduct was founded, gave him 
a double claim on their good will. They 
were sincerely anxious to promote his happi- 
ness, and in spite of his dubious listless 
apathy and Maggie Keith's corresponding 

t2 
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shyness, they were bent on believing that 
it still lay in her direction, and inclined 
to persist in the well meant experiment of 
bringing them together as often as possible. 
So after the faintest reflection of fever had 
vanished fipom the Millars, Maggie Keith in 
timid antagonism to her uncle^s disapproval 
came to pay a long claimed visit, a family 
dinner Mrs. Millar called it, that she might 
mark her unaltered determination to consider 
Maggie a future member of the household, 
announcing that she was glad the day was a 
rainy one, that they might have her all to 
themselves. And they did, in spite of every- 
thing, look like the actors in an ordinary 
happy domestic scene, when in the interval, 
between dinner and tea, they gathered round 
the cheery hearth as if it were a winter's 
night, when the fire, in a quaint old figure of 
speech, is ^ the best fiower in the garden,' or 
drew out the piano's truthful note. 

Mrs. Millar, Jeamiie, Phemie, and Bob 
were in one cluster; Maggie Keith was at 
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the other end of the room, playing over her 
plaintive Scotch melodies, pausing every now 
and then and putting her hand to her fore- 
head to think what she would try next, to 
gratify Mr. Millar who walked slowly up and 
down behind her. 

Phemie's mind was wandering to Edin- 
burgh and the ardent labourer there, and 
calculating if this were the night of a learned 
society's lecture, and counting the weeks until 
the middle of September, and then falling off 
into a pensive retrospect of the numerous 
winter twilights, that they had thus clustered 
round the hearth when they were an un- 
broken band, and when no nearer earthly 
ties than ^those which united them, ruled 
their lives. 

Mrs. MiUar's thoughts probably took the 
same course, as she folded her hands and 
gazed wistfully into the embers. 

Jeannie was reading eagerly, inflaming 
her cheeks and injuring her eyes by the 
flickering fire-light, for Jeannie was in the 
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height of her first attack of novel fever, 
which disease Fhemie was instnunental in 
occasioniiig and did not attempt to mitigate ; 
she could not see that it was wasting the time 
that might be better occupied on graver 
works, since Jeannie could not be persuaded 
to read those, unless in the form of Sabbath- 
day books ; on the other hand, Phemie held 
that good novels would improve Jeannie. 
She was not o&aid of her exhausting the 
largely increasing, wholesome provision of 
light mental food and satisfying her appetite 
with pernicious cates. She believed that 
Jeannie's principles would render these dis- 
tasteful to her and be her safeguard against 
what was hollow or false in their premises 
and conclusions. In the meantime, Jeannie 
chose to defer perpetually to Phemie's 
judgment, prefacing every new venture 
with the enquiry "Is this a nice one, 
Phemie ? " 

Bob was leaning his head on his hand, his 
dark hair had fallen quite over his brow and 
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gave his face a yet more sombre cliai^eter 
tixan was natural to it. 

That day Mr. Millar came in with the news 
that Harry Hunter had contrived to secure an 
appointment as a surgeon on the medical staff 
of the Pasha of Egypt; and Dr. Hunter was as 
j)roud of his son's promotion, as though there 
were not a. considerable chance of his tasting 
the bowstring. Phemie, with the greatest 
inconsistency (that was a family failing), 
thought that it was an office made for the 
man. She believed that Harry Hunter had 
craft and suppleness for the Court of the 
Grand Seignior, or the Emperor of China, 
and he would not mind expatriation. Bob 
was silent, but the success of his old com- 
panion — ^his inferior in intellect, if not in 
wiU — contrasting with his own wasted oppor- 
tunities and subordinate position, still poig- 
nantly stung the old man within him, 
weakened though it was. Bob spoke in 
an under tone — " I say, Phemie, I predict 
Harry Hunter will make a fortune at Grand 
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Cairo ; he will adapt himself perfectly to the 
formula of Eastern etiquette and the luxuri- 
ousness of Eastern customs." 

"Quite, he will live in Egypt as the 
Egyptians or rather as the Turks do, and I 
daresay he will get rich, but what then? 
We do not want such ways oi^ such wealth." 

" Ill-gotten gear, you afifect to hold it; are 
you sure your speech does not smack of sour 
plums, for Pate Hay will acquire none of it ; 
he will only give art a lift, or help unfor- 
tunate neighbours." 

"IthinkhewiU, Bob." 

"And some of us will not do that much." 

" For you, Bob, you know you are to assist 
Papa; you are placed his partner and 
successor ; and he says you are getting on." 

" I try, Phemie, but if it were not for the 
rest of you, I don't care much about it." 

" Why ? You are a young man, you have 
so much before you. I have often wished to 
be a man like you." 

" To commence firing at random, letting 
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the gun recoil' upon yourself, you had little 
to do." 

"Let bygones be bygones, every body 
forgets them but yourself." 

" That is easily said ; every body cannot, 
ought not to overlook the past." 

" What do you mean, Bob ? " 

"I don't mean anything or anybody in 
particular." 

Mr. Millar finished his' promenade, and 
addressed Maggie Keith, asking the name of 
a pibroch of which she was ignorant, or re- 
questing the performance of a . favourite 
strathspey for which her powers were incom- 
petent, for she stopped her music abruptly 
and shook her head. 

Mr. Millar spoke in a confidential whisper 
that could only reach one auditor. 

" Maggie Keith, why don't you speak a 
comforting word to Bob ? Poor chap." 

"Mr. MiUar!" 

" I allow I was severe upon him before he 
got a taming, but from you and at this 
time of day it is a very different thing." 
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"Mr. Millar, you are mistakep, I say 
and do nothing." 

" My wonder is how you can keep it up ;" 
Mr. Millar continued in honest indignation, 
" a girl should have more feeling, she should 
stick to her sweetheart through thick and 
thin ; that's my old fashioned notion of the 
tie between them. I'm sure our lassies, 
Isabell and Phemie, were dead set upon 
their bargains, and naturally their mother 
kept my part in the same way in her 
day, I expected no less from her. I meant 
to speak to you on this subject; I will 
be at the bottom of your misunderstanding. 
I tell you, whatever I said before, that my 
son has done nothing far amiss ; I need not 
be ashamed of him ; I am willing to satisfy 
your imcle and cousin. A voyage to Green- 
land — I hope young men may never get into 
a worse scrape or work others than them- 
selves more mischief. Bob was foolish for 
his own sake, may-be for yours; but he 
injured neither man nor woman besides — 
remember that." 
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" Indeed, Mr. Millar, you are committing 
an injustice as well as labouring under 
some great mistake; Bob does not seek or 
want " 

" The lassie's ^in a creel/ what do I know 
what Bob seeks or wants, I don't pretend 
to it, I only repeat what I would like and 
count upon in his coat, and I see how you 
behave as if 'butter would not melt in your 
mouth,' I have no patience with such non- 
sense; give me a frank, honest, warm- 
hearted lassie, that will forgive and forget, 
and be friends again in no time ; and keep 
your manners and ceremonies till you're 
grey-headed." 

" But I cannot make it up." 

"Why not, if you care a farthing for 
him ? He was in the wrong, far wrong, and 
you were as patient as Job. He sees his 
fault and is sorry for it, and you cannot 
change your tale and be something either 
better or worse. There was more to trust to 
in his father's mercy. Is a humbled man to 
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risk a rebuff or wade through the bog o' 
Monystanes in his clouted shoon ? " 

" I cannot help it." 

" I suppose so, and you living in the same 
town with him week after week, let alone 
the siUiest of your kind for making herself 
sweet or scarce when she has a mind ; only 
try, Maggie, try ; and I'U bode a wiselike 
wedding gown." 

The candles were lighted and Maggie 
Keith was forced to come forward and join 
the others. She appeared with a stunned, 
bewildered, rather than an angry air; and sa 
Mrs. Millar began to speak to her of a house- 
hold arrangement with which she was un- 
acquainted, she answered abstractedly, — 
"I do not know anything about it, Mrs. 
Millar, we have not a similar practice at 
Wick." 

" You must learn the plan, Maggie ; you 
will not live always at Wick. When you 
have a house of your own, you must conform 
to country side customs." 
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' As on former occasions, Bob moved 
uneasily and covered his discomfiture by 
an aggression on Jeannie's book. What dis- 
tressed him then and always, love in defiance 
of antecedents or that of which it is some- 
times the outward counterpart — aversion ? 

After tea, Mrs. Millar, pleased for the 
time by merely having Maggie Keith among 
them apparently on the same footing as 
formerly, took advantage of wha\ she named 
a "fair blink " in the weather, to set-out on 
one of her usual evening caUs at Isabella's, 
issuing a strict charge that Maggie Keith 
should not think of bidding them good 
night before her return. Mr. Millar and 
Bob went off also according to their several 
inclinations. Jeanuie, after a brief struggle, 
rushed again into climax of her third volume. 

Phemie and Maggie Keith soon dropped 
their work to draw their chairs together be- 
fore the fire, talking idly, like two sisterly 
friends as they were. Phemie making futile 
efforts to rearrange Maggie's clear dark 
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braided hair after a standard in her own 
mind, until checked by the good humoured 
restless — "K you please, Phemie dear, 
I would rather you would not meddle 
with my head;" for Maggie, like all tranquil, 
solitary, only diild sort of girls, had an 
innate aversion to* strange fingers making 
eccentric variations on any part of her 
toilette. But Maggie herself pulled off 
Phemie's pearl ring, and fitted it with a 
sudden^ quick sigh on her own finger. 

So Bob found them when he came in again. 
Phemie called upon him with perceptible 
faltering to join them, wondering whether 
he would accede to her request, and almost 
surprised he did so, Phemie could not 
help thinking of Bob's best hours during 
Maggie Keith's first visit, when now and 
then they three had chanced to occupy 
together a somewhat similar position, and 
when Bob had partially cleared up or thawed 
and looked for the moment almost contented, 
and no doubt, Bob and Maggie Keith simul- 
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taneously smnmoned up still brighter even- 
ings in bleak far away Wick, for Bob sighed 
wofully for the sweet heart he had won and 
wasted, reflected in the sweet face now 
turned steadfastly fix)m him, and Maggie 
Keith's eyes fell lower ap^ lower. 

Their desultory conversation seemed broken 
in upon by the eight o'clock bell ringing. 
Jeannie in the whirl of an astounding 
denouement, disturbed even by their casual 
chat at the fire-side, rushed from her window 
to read the final moral, (which Jeannie yet 
thought sadly de-trop) in solitude, and Bob 
began to recoimt some of the wonderful 
incidents of his last winter's experience, 
with its tremendous storms, and the curious 
devices of the bombarded company to 
while away the long dark months of their 
compulsory residence imder the Polar star — 
addressing himself to neither listener, 
while he described the bear which dragged 
the captain almost out of reach of the boat, 
the young white fox which he tamed and 
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taught to follow him like Hunt ; the Esqui- 
maux woman who carried her child in one of 
her huge deer skin boots, or another, a belle 
and a coquette, probably, who wore her fur 
jacket ornamented with no less recherche a 
fringe than a cQjaplete row of foxes' noses. 
That wild remote uncouth experience of JBob 
Millar's, however imduly obtaiaed, was 
gallant, and thrilled one with its ventures 
and perils. Maggie Keith lifted up her eyes 
and fixed them with fascination on the strong 
dark outline of the face, whose manliness 
coincided with the rough life adverted to 
rather than described. At last Bob arrested 
himself and complained of thirst, and Phe- 
mie went out to bring him a glass of 
water. Maggie Keith was strongly tempted 
to follow her, but she tried, in her agita- 
tion, to overcome the pressing requirement. 

" I wish Phemie would come back with 
that water," Bob observed in his flurried 
way, "don't you think she's very long." 

"You are thirsty and that renders you 
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impatient ; you should not smoke so much, 
that of itself occasions thirst." Maggie 
Keith suggested faintly. 

" It does not signify," Bob replied in his 
old proud, sullen tone, " Nobody cares, at 
least I may as weU gratify myself in such a 
trifle." 

" I thought you had changed your mind ; 
that is, that you meant to look beyond your- 
self — ^you know best, but it would make 
you happier." 

"Are you happier for it ; is it one of the 
principles of your life, Maggie Keith ? " 

"I wish it to be so — I can say that." 
Maggie afiirmed, gently. 

Bob Millar turned upon her with sudden 
vehemence; his dark face bashful, but bold 
in its deep crimson. 

"Then why, unless you consult your 
ease and tranquility, have you given me 
up ; am I a hopeless subject in Vjour 
eyes." 

" I never gave you up, Bob." 

VOL. III. T 
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" And I never gave you up, Maggie, al- 
though I left you ; when I fought in the 
teeth of the feeling, I liked you best, as well 
as I was fit to like any one — ^and if you can 
believe in my regret for the outrage I 
committed, and in my possible amendment, 
and if you will forgive the sorrow I caused 
you, and marry me some day, as you pro- 
mised, then you will give me back in my 
own eyes, and in those of the world, a portion 
of the self respect and manhood I have lost ; 
you will be a pledge that I may redeem my 
ruined credit ; and surely, Maggie, I do not 
now mislead you, when I have stood a 
trial, when you have my lasting gratitude — 
I will never cause you to repent of your 
generosity, or to wish again as you must 
often have done, that you had never heard 
the sound of my name." 

" I half broke your heart, Maggie," Bob 
burst out afterwards, how mournfully! " and 
Patrick Hay would not let the wind ruffle a 
hair of Phemie's head." 
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But she comforted him. 

" No, no, you did not intend it; you cared 
for me more than for any of them, you said 
that, Bob ? And if you half broke my heart 
once, it does not signify now, since you are 
allowed to bind it up again." 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" These volames contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages. He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
«s Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, 
but there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville's letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on' the machinations of the Princess party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness.'' — The 
Times, 

"A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Grenville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending vnth 1800, In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — ^the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office — the great con- 
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THE COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS — CONTINUED. 

Btiitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King's disastrous malady 
— ^the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — ^the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance o^ England upon the great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political moTcments every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour — not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam, Tiemey, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmes- 
bury, Wilbei-force, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, ComwalliS, the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &c." — Morning Herald, 

" These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close 
of 1 799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelburne Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her firsj; great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest." — Examiner, 

** This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which th« leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the Result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record."— /oAn Bull. 

'* These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian/'^-jBrtYantisa. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. — " This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as writtep by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings." 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — "A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic." 

From The Morning Herald. — " Mr. Disraeli*s tribute to the memory 'of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck'-6 colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 
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" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle, 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend ' 
the volume to general perusal.'' — Standard. 
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** A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardee the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daily News, 

*^ A. valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unusual 
amount of industry and research.'' — Morning Chronicle, 

"A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Post, 

** A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — John BulL 

" A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting* events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XIIL, and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed bV' none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in." — lUustrated Newt, 
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The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most priyate affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest, 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living— Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantino and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony — 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la Valliere, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and de Pohgnao — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Starembei^, Baroness de 
Krudener^ Madame Geoffirin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Yestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de TEp^, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

'* The Baroness d*Oberklrch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given to the public, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
princes and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Revolution, the book 
Is the latest and most perfect production of Its kind extant ; and as such, besides Its minor 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value as a work of information, which, in 
the Interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable."— O&server. 

'* Thoroughly genuine and unaflfected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen obserrer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d'Oberkirch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magacine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most Informed.*'— fjwminer. 

*< An intensely interesting autobiography."— jtfom^ Chroniele. 

" A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity.**— JDat'fy News. 

« One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.'*— /oA» Bull. 
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Author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science," &c. 

Second Edition. 2 t. post 8vo., "with Portrait. 21s. 

" A memoir of high professional and general interest." — Morning Post. 

" These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faitliful picture of the 
celebrated John Abernethy. Tlie volumes are >written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment." — Herald. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — ^the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Abernethy's memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one- Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly." — Standard. 
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CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITEKATUIIB OF SWEDEir, 
DI ^MARKy NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THB 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALBSy 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY WHiIiIAM ABTD MABY HOWITT. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Hovntt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, vnth most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.'' — Sun. 

** A book full of infoimation — and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste.'' — AtheruBum. 
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MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BT THE COUNT F. DS CASTBTiTiANE. 2 vols. 21s. 

^' We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnieri 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Amaud are brou<^^ t prominently 
before the reader." — Examvner, 

" These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner.'' — 
Sunday Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' AHMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

•* The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States' soldier in time of 
peace." — Daily New». 

HISTORiY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BY HOBACE ST. JOIELN. 2 vols. 218. 
" A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Post. 
" The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Atherusum. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
BY TilKUT. H. J. "W. JEBVIS, Boyal Artillery. 1 voL 10s. ed. 
''Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars, of any moment in the history of Corfu." — AtheruBum. 
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CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

B7 JAMES BBTTCE. 2 toIb. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per« 
sonages : — Sappho, iEsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanas, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julias Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germ^nicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Com- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
I'Enclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
subject. The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner, 

** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque." — Athencsum. 

" A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader." 
-—Literary Gazette, 

EULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BT THE AITTHOR OF " SAM SLICK/* 2 volg. 2l8. 

^^ We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States." — N. and M, Gaz* 



THE 'SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTLE OE HASTINGS, 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 

TBAWSLATED BY THE AUTHOB OF "EMILIA WTiroHAlf 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

"'The Song of Roland' is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and 
descriptive, and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric 
manners and feelings of the age."— ^«ra/d!. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRT CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 

COMPRISING TR^ CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1798-94; 

WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 

PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INTASION. 

EDITED BY HIS SON", SIB HABRY VEBITBY, BABT. 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with large mapS| 14s. bound. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The 
letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — ^the 
series addressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no 
common order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
vnth his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a quick 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calveit 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in 
its production." — AtkeruBum. 



COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 

<' Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Observer, 

" These * Adventures and Recollections* are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landmann writes so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable." — 'Jtherueum. 

ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SERIES. 
BY -WIIiIiIAM QBATTAN. ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 VOlS. 2l8. 

** In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author 
extends his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 8Sth up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi. 
ment took part, are described. The volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the characteristics' 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative.** — Sunday Times, 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 

BT 8. Vr. FULLOM, E 8 Q. 

DEDICATED BY PE&MISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVEK. 

SEyBMTH Edition, with Nums&ous Illustrations.. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 



** This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy langaage.^'~J3n7an»»a. 

** The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel ia 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.*' — Globe. 

*' Its tone is grave^ grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch, 

"Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time corr^mand the attention of the scholar." — Messenger. 

" A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, mns round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He . 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- i 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a LandsUp, renews his journey on a ray of Light, I 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes I 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in i 
motion, -svitnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling I 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We ' 
wpaf. >-;»« «ovt in th« Air, ninning ttirougu all its properties. Having Remarked \ 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes ofif into tbe I 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the yarious races of the human family, winds up vrith a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man.'' — Exammer. 



\ 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

JOUENEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COMPBISINO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD KEGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY F. GEBSTASCKEB. 
3 Yols. post 8to. 31b. 6d. 



" Starting from Bremen for California, the antlior of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of diflSculty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are. always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete vrith 
• vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.'' — Globe. 

" The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or duU-^a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — AeheruBum, 

** These travels consisted principally in a ' vrinter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no/alse hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts ^ven of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun, 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BT 7. IiAirCEIiOTT, ESQ.* 

MINBRALOGICAL SUAYEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. 

'^ This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.'' — Globe, 

** This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Contineot. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country.*' — Standard. 

*^ We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd^9 Weekly Paper. 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BT MBS. CHABIiZSS CIiAOT. 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

** The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on 
the gold diggings." — Literary Gazette. 

** Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 
profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — 
^theniBum, 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had."— Z>at/y News. 

** One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued."—-JI/f timber. 

" Wc recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum.^ — Hbnie Companion. 
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A SKETCHER^S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

B7 BOBEBT SXiWlfiS, ESQ. 

Second Edition, 1 vol. rojal 8to., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original 
Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

** Combining in Itself the best qualities of a library volume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes' * Sketcher's Tour.' It is an unaffected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, ' executed by the author. These, as well as the literary 
sketchesin the volume, deal most largely with Southern and Spanish America, — 
whence the reader is^ afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific, — thence sails to 
the Australian coast, — passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore and Bombay,-* 
and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.'' — 
Examiner. 

" This is a delightful book. Mr. Elwes,' in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, has chosen the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. To the illustrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must be assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, and the handsome getting-up, make it an extremely 
elegant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of lively 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement.'' — Standard, 

^* The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents — cheerful, 
lively letter-press — will assure it a ready welcome there. Tet it is not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf— even for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages 
Round the World.' Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered than our 
sketcher brings." — AthencBum, 

" In every respect a most charming volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings — an elegant gift-book for the season." — Messenger, 



A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTSJlTIITO THSIB FSX8INT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

B7 EDMUND SPENCEB, ESQ., 

Author of " Travels in European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

*' Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information."— 3fomi»y Chro- 
nicle, 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY : 

THROUGH BOSNIA, SEB.TIA, BULOABIA, MACEDONIA, ROVMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
EPIRUS ; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAYONIAN PROVINCES 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

Author of " Travels in Circassia," &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 

the Austrian and Turkish Goyemments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

** These important Tolumes appear at an opportune moment, as they desciibe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austiia. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are tJso introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Eiurope, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — ^their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S. Magazine. 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction." — John Bull, 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OFFIOEBS AND SEAMBW OF THE EXPEDITION". 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. I vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the " Times." — ^This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic MisceUanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 
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. X ; 

THE' ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

BT THE KEV. S. LYDB, M.A., 

Late Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 voL 10s. 6d. 

** Mr. Lyde's pages furnish a Tery good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
gijeater pretension want." — AthencBum, 

*' By far the hest account of the country and the people that has heen presented 
by any traveller." — Critic, 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BAKOK- SCHOWBEEG. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabit 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possets additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of ^ impartial 
observer." — John Bull. 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GEOBGE MEIiIiY, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 2 Is. 

" Mr. MeHy is of the same school of travel as the author of * Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cauro, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner. 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY CAPTAIN MAOKENNOIT, B.K". 2 vols. 2l8. 

" Captain Mackinnon*s sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 
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REVELATIONS OE SIBERIA. 

BY A BAKISHED I«AD7. 
Third and Chbafxr Edition. 2 yoIs. 16b. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Diekeru's 
Household Words, 

** The authoress of these Tolumes was a lady of quality, who, haying incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezor, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not unprolitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism." — Daily News, 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, vnll win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise viith the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarous 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe, 

** These 'Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 

habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 

vnriter's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 

•» edescribes everything worthy of remark, render her * Revelations' as attractive 

cfascinating as they are original and instructive." — Britannia, 



EOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BT -W. KNIGHTON, M.A., 

VlHrmerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 21s. 

"A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and 
journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is filled vrith interesting accounts of 
the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner." — Standard, 



EIGHT TEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY F. A. MTBAIi, E3Q., 

LATE ATTACHE^ TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN STRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
'' A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and vrrites in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages." — Athenaum, 
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TRAVELS IN BOIIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES, &c. 

B7 Ii. HUQH DE BONEIiIiI. 

OF HER BRITANNIC MAJBSTT's LEGATION. 2 TOls. 2l8. 



EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OP THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BT BBODIE OBTTIOKSHAKTK, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPS COAST CASTLE. 2 TOls. 21 8. 

** This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruicksfaank's 
Yolumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage vrith 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story."— 
Standard, 

** This work will be read vnth deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion." — John Bull. 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 
BT SEIiIKA BUNBUBT. 2 vols. 21s. 

** The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desure to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the yieyr of few travellers." — Daily News, 

" Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, vand most certainly the truthfullest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world." — Observer, 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

B7 CAFTAIN^ THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nspaul. 2 v. post 8^0. 21s. 

<^ No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is Tcry 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told.'' — Pott. 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAT BE. 

By the late Lieutenakt-Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BT SIB J. B. AXiEXAISTDEB, K.I1.S., &c. 2 v. with Maps, &o. 21s. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed ; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive.'' — Met- 
genger. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BT CHAB.T.F.S ^7. DAT, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

'* It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession." — Globe. 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BT THE BEV. G. OBOLY, IiL.D. 10s. Od. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — ^the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture vdthin the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

<* An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John Bull, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE BEV. J. P. FIiBTCHEB, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of " A Residence at Nineveh." 2 v. 2l8- 

" A graphic sketch of missionary Kfe." — Examiner. 

" We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing ehanu^ter 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ABISTOCRACY. 
B7 SIB BEBNABD BUBEIE, Ulster King of Arms. 2 vols., 2l8. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Yidssitodes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&c., &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement tl^ese two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preser\'ed in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage.' The aristocracy and, 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian." — 
Standard, 

** The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hoars of idleness.'*— -^/Ae- 
nmum. 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BT G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 2l8. 

'* To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — JohnBulL 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY IiOED BOBEET MONTAGU, A.M. 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

'^ Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the slup-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U, S. Magazine. 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 yoU. post 8yo. 21s. 

'* We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes 'will he the most 
popular, as, heyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliburton's admb*able 
works. The ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances' evince powers of imagination 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it.'" — Standard. 

" Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him venture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect 
will please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — AtTumcmm. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for -its racy humour, its sound philosophyi the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — 
Morning Post, 

" As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE AUTHOB OF " SAM SLICK." 3 vols. 31b. ed. 

"We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful."— 5/ajMfarrf. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable *■ Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour,"— Ctode. 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

B7 A. BATTiTiIB COOTTRANE, ESQ. 2 vols. 



THE ROSES. 



BY THE ATJTHOB OP " THE EIiIBT/* fto. 3 vols. 

** The "author of * The Flirt* is ever welcome as a writer. * The Roses' is a 
aovel which caDnot fail to charm.'* — Observer. 

** * The Roses* displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in «The Flirt,* and * The Manoeuvring Mother.' It is a 
book which no one would lay down unfinished." — Standard. 

** In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy."^ JoAn Bull. 



ELECTRA : A STORY OE MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE AITTHOB OF " BOCKINGHAM." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LORD 6BRALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 T. 

- From the Times. — ** The author of * Rockingham' holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in oor 
daily walks ; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in * Electra' are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter. Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, are all finely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand." 



AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE AUTHOB OE "JOHN DBAYTON." 3 v. 

" A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind." — Observer. 
** A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic, 
" The book throughout excites the interest of reality." — Spectator. 
" * Ailieford' is the biography of the clever writer of * John Drayton.' It is 
a deeply interesting tale." — Britannia, 



CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOls. 

" The author has originality and a strong imagination." — Times. 

** Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in them." — Herald. 
• " The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. In Seraphael all will recog- 
nize Mendelsohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another well-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study." — 
Britannia. 
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HARRY M U I R; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF "MABOARET MAITIiAWD." 
Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

*' We prefer * Harry Mair' to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new tale, by the author of ' Margaret Maitland,' 
is a real picture of the \reakness of man's nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased." — AtheruBum, 

" A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression." — 
Examiner. 

"This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by * Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



ADAM GBAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A Btory awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery."— i»o«^ 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

Cheaper EnmoN. 1 v. 6^. 

••This beautiful production Is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first ranlc of contemporary writers.'* — 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT 'WABBITIITON". Second Editioii. 3 vols. ^ 

" The scheme for the colonization of Darien hy Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication hetween the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the * Crescent and the Cross' had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warborton was so eminently distinguished." — John BulL 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BT IiADT OATHAEHTB IiOITa. 3 vols. 
" As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness." — Daily Netps, 
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BEGIITAIiD LYXiE. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 

HIGH AKD LOW; 

OE, LIFE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 r. 

THE YOUNG HEIBESS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

'* The knowledge of the world which Mn* 
TroUope possesses in so eminent a degree is 
strongly exhibited in the pages of this 
noveL" — Obterver, 

The DEAW^S DAUGHTEB, 

OR, THE PAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 
'* One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart and 
sparkling epigram." — Morning Chronicle. 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 
" EMILIA WYNDHAM," &c. 3 v. 
*' One of the most successfal of the au- 
thor's works."— Po««. 

LADY MABION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 
'*Tbis fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Duke of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order." — John Bull. 

THE LONGWOODS 
OF THE GRANGE. 

By the Author of 
"ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 
" *The Longwoods' are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance readers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the * Vicar of 
Wakefield.' "— PotVy NewM. 

UWOLE WALTER. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

"•Uncle Walter' is an exceedingly enter- 
taining novel. It assures Bfrs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the day."~iiromlf»ff-> Pott, 



ALICE WEWTWORTH. 

St. 
"A novel of exciting interest."^Po*f. 

THE KIITN'EARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sire record without interest, and few without 
Improvement."— Ifomtftjr Post, 

BROOMHILL; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

" < Broomhiir is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained."— ii^A«9U8ttfit. 

MARY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 
Author of " The Gambler's Wife." 3 v. 
*« Equal to any former novel by its author." 
•^Athetuntm. 

ANTNETTE. A Tale. 
BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Su:T.N.Talfourd,D.C.L. 3 v. 
"'Annette' is a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, tall of gentle 
far-thinlciog wisdom."— JSTdraminer. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

" The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes—is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
woric is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— Otod«. 

THE BEIaXij OP THE 
VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
" The Old English Gentleman." 3 v. 
"An admirable story. It may t^ke its 
place by the side of 'The Old English Gen- 
tleman.* "— JoA» Bull. 

The LADY and the PRIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 



THB ARMY AND NAVY. 

« 

Published on the Ist of eyery Month, Price 3s. 6d. 

COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



** This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen." — Globe, 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the * United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Se^^'ices is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources." — Sun, 

<< This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
professional men." — Morning Herald, 
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